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Fundamentals of Gregorian Chant 
By REV. DOMINIC KELLER, 0O.8.B. 


A handbook for the introduction of the chant in schools and 
parishes. Explains the terminology of the chant and gives 
examples of the various types of neums. Discusses basic prin- 
ciples of rhythm, direction of a choir, organ accompaniment. 
Vocalises, sample problems, bibliography. Amply handles 


problems faced by students of the chant. 


Multilithed with durable plastic binding. Pp. 69. 
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BAPTISM 


BAPTISM shows how all the ancient and beautiful liturgy of the 
early Church — when the catechumen was prepared for Baptism — 
is condensed in the ritual of today. Illustrated with 40 Photographs. 
e THE WATERS OF BAPTISM explains the significance of water in 
the Old and New Testament. 

BAPTISM IS A REMEDY comments on the Old Testament story 
of Naaman the leper. 

BAPTISM IS A CROSSING OVER relates the story of the Jews 
passing through the Red Sea, pre-figuring Christ dying and rising 
from the dead on Easter, as man too must be born again. 

Other topics discussed in addition. BAPTISM includes the full 
Infant Baptism Rite in English, with pictures of key liturgical actions. 


THE MASS 


Treats the Mass as a Banquet, a Sacrifice, a Re-Union, a Festival, a 
Conversation with God, an Offering, a Call to Action, and a Pre- 
View of Heaven. 
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Contains a liturgical dictionary, photographs, and full bibliography. 
2nd printing now available. Ist printing sold 100,000 in five months. 
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The text accompanied with art work and photographs develop 
Marriage as a Sacrament, Corrupted by Man, Restored by Christ, and 
Sanctified by the Cross. Other themes are Marriage as a Commit- 
ment, a Mystery of the Church, a Sacrament of Life and an Image 
of Heaven. 


THE PRIEST 


Develops with texts and photographs the Ordination ritual, with 
commentary on the sacerdotal life of the priest. 





Excellent for vocation work and as an ordination souvenir to those 
attending ordination rites. 
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Craftmanship, Character and 
Service Are Alse Essential 


<4 eeping always in mind the high purpose to 
which they are put, we spare no pains in our effort 
to produce beeswax candles of unsurpassed quality. 
Only the finest grade beeswax is used for our 
Purissima Brand (100% Beeswax) candles. But 
that alone does not satisfy us. For first this beeswax 
must be tested for purity by our own chemists. 
Then it is refined to eliminate any trace of dross, 
and finally it is bleached by sun and air under 
conditions that screen out all dust or smoke. There 
is no impurity left in the finished product. 


T hat’s why we insist there is so much more 
to church candle-making than the percentage of 
beeswax contained. For aside from the liturgical 
requirement, there is the fitness and service of the 
candles themselves to be considered—qualities 
that depend largely upon the facilities and integ- 
rity of the candlemaker. And with our depart- 
mentalized management—highly skilled in every 


C2 —— phase of candle-making, and thor- 
oie oughly equipped with the technicians gf 
100% Beeswax Candles Packed and tools to do the job—we are able 


6 Ibe. to the carton, 9 cartons to produce candles that are better | 
totalling 54 Ibe. to the case. suited in every way for liturgical use. \\\ 


WILL & BAUMER Candle Co... Ine. 


Established 1855 vr Y 
ver Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
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PENTECOST FROM TRUTH TO LIGHT 


OW that we have celebrated anew and meditated 
again the mystery of Easter, it is the more obvious 
that there must follow a Pentecost, as the flower 
from the bud and the fruit from the blossom. Before 
His ascension the Risen Savior told His apostles with 

emphatic sincerity: “‘But I speak the truth to you; it is expedient 
that I depart. For if I do not go, the Advocate will not come to 
you; but if I go, I will send Him to you” (John 16:7). 

Having come into the world to make us sharers in His divine 
life, by participation in His victorious death and resurrection 
through baptism and by personal union with Him in the holy 
Eucharist, Christ mus: + eeds confirm His work in us and bring it 
to full fruition. So frail and inconsistent is human nature, even 
in its restored life of grace, that the abiding assistance of the Holy 
Spirit is necessary to sustain this divine life in us and to direct our 
conduct in accord with the new dignity of divine sonship. 

“If you have risen with Christ, seek the things that are above 
... not the things that are on earth’”’ (Col. 3:1). For this end the 
Sanctifier must strengthen our hearts with divine love and burn 
out by the roots the stubborn weeds of self-love and worldly 
ambition. 

The Holy Spirit, as the substantial bond of union in the divinity 
between Father and Son, must likewise cement the divine union 
between Christ and the members of His Mystical Body. For the 
Church, the parish, the family, member and member, all are 
linked together in holy living by the fire of divine love. The 
flames of Pentecost were to seal our eternal union in God. 
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Love, like fire and heat, diffuses itself. The Risen Christ had 
breathed upon His disciples: ‘‘Receive the Holy Spirit’? (John 
20:22). They were now endowed with divine powers. But not 
until after the infusion of the pentecostal fire was human fear 
overcome. Then only began their apostolic ministry with the force 
of a conflagration. Then only the organic functioning of the Mys- 
tical Body became manifest. The epistles of the week of Pentecost 
summarily relate this marvelous transformation. Peter and the 
rest, aglow with divine zeal, sought to enkindle the world. 


But that the flame might set others on fire, more was required. 
‘He who does the truth comes to the light’’ (gospel of Pentecost 
Monday). That the gratuitous light of the Holy Spirit might 
penetrate the heart, we must be ready to receive it. ‘““The wind 
blows where it will. . . . So is everyone who is born of the Spirit” 
(John 3:8). There is need of complete sincerity, of an active 
faith, a willingness to cooperate. The light of grace may shine 
upon the human heart, but unless an humble faith opens doors 
and windows, the rays will not enter; there will be no flame, no 
fire, no progressive spiritual life. 


He ‘‘who does the truth’”’ is one who altogether recognizes his 
own insufficiency; who recognizes his absolute dependence upon 
God and therefore strives to conform to God’s will with every 
movement of the heart. The light of the Holy Spirit brooks no 
impediment. 


The main reason for so many stuntings or failures in the spir- 
itual life is blind indifference to this truth. Perhaps there is no 
malice, no wilful turning away from grace. However, centred in 
self and satisfied with superficial regularity and sporadic devotions 
and piety, one fails to notice the inconsistencies in everyday Chris- 
tian life. 


Such a disposition easily leads to an attitude that pays little 
attention to venial sins, to voluntary infidelities, to the common 
imperfections of our weak nature. Yet ‘‘truth’” would make us see 
that such mediocrity places innumerable obstacles in the way of 
grace. For the working of the Holy Spirit in the soul demands 
purity of heart, a humble and undivided desire for intimacy with 
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i gifts, our own best efforts will be led astray by selfish motivations 


) Come, Thou Holy Spirit, come, 


PENTECOST 


God. Every fibre of one’s love must vibrate in harmony with that 
of God. 


As the Incarnation was the work of the Holy Spirit, which 
the Angel announced to the Virgin at Nazareth, so our birth into 
the life in God is His doing. Baptism, the Easter mystery, gave 
us this life. Confirmation, the Pentecost mystery, is to increase 
and perfect it. “I am come that they may have life, and have it 
more abundantly’’ (John 10:10). Reborn by the grace of regen- 
eration, man must grow and mature by force of the abiding grace 
| of the Holy Spirit. The soul, endowed with supernatural strength, 
is called to walk steadily towards perfection. 


Love of God and neighbor, humility and patience, the spirit 
of sacrifice that conquers self-love, zest for prayer and works of 
charity — such are the virtues that need confirmation by the Holy 
Spirit to reach the more abundant life. It is self-surrender to God 
» that prepares the soul for the fruits of the Holy Spirit. The more 
| __ the divine will is free to work in us, the more God-like we become, 
filled with grace and glory. 





4 
5 
4 “He that does the truth comes to the light.’’ Again and again 
+ we must acknowledge our weakness and inability. Unless the Holy 
Spirit invade our soul and inspire our good thoughts and desires 
and works; unless He give the impulse for every noble action and 
) guide them constantly to completion by the help of His sevenfold 


or fail for want of supernatural strength. What need, therefore, 
of ardent, unrelenting prayer for the light from above! How well 
the sequence of Pentecost voices this appeal: 


And from Thy celestial home 
Shed a ray of light divine. 


Come, Thou Father of the poor, 
Come, Thou source of all our store, 
Come, within our bosoms shine. 


O most blessed light divine, 
Shine within these hearts of Thine, 
And our inmost being fill. 
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On this pentecostal light St. Leo aptly says (lesson of the feast, 
2nd nocturn): ‘“To drive away the ancient darkness, the light- 
nings of the new light flashed with the splendor of flaming ton- 
gues, when was conceived the brilliant word of the Lord and His 
fiery oracle, which possessed the power to enlighten and the force 
to burn, that the intellect be formed and sin be consumed.” 

And with a similar turn St. Gregory comments in his homily 
on the gospel: ““Today the Holy Spirit came with a sudden sound 
upon the disciples and changed their carnal minds into His love, 
and by outwardly apparent fiery tongues their hearts became in- 
wardly inflamed; for, whilst they apprehended God in a vision 
of fire, they grew sweetly aglow with love. For the Holy Spirit 
Himself is love; whence St. John says: God is love.” 

That we may also come to that light, we must seek in truth, 
in all sincerity. The better we live as God’s children by the grace 
of baptism, the more the graces of confirmation will enlarge in us 
the knowledge and dignity of our divine sonship; and the more 
our intimate union with God in the vision of eternal light will 
be verified. 

The truly Christian life, the Christ-life, is one entirely directed 
by the Spirit of Christ. It is Christ living and working in the 
soul through His Spirit. ‘For everyone who does evil hates the 
light and does not come to the light, that his deeds may not be 
exposed” (gospel of Pentecost Monday). Past sinfulness is a 
hindrance to a growing life of grace only insofar as the scars of 
sin mark a crippling of our faculties for spiritual ascent. 

St. Augustine has posed the problem in clear terms: “What 
man is, God has made; what the sinner is, man has made. Destroy 
what you have made, that God may save what He has made. You 
must hate your own work and love God’s work. When you begin 
to dislike what you made, then your good works begin, in accusing 
yourself of your evil ones. The beginning of good works is the 
confession of evil works” (P.L., 35, 1491). Hence the pente- 
costal grace is all the more needed to consume every trace of sin 
in the fire of repentant love. 

The mysteries of the cross and of the resurrection and of Pente- 
cost are but phases of one and the same divine program for man’s 
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PENTECOST 


rehabilitation in God’s love. ‘““The darkness has passed away and 
the true light is now shining’ (1 John 2:8). Who accepts the 
light and guidance of the Holy Spirit and in imitation of Christ 
performs the works of truth, becomes a link and factor in God's 
plan for the renovation of the world. “Even so let your light 
shine before men, in order that they may see your good works and 
give glory to your Father in heaven’ (Matt. 5:16). For Christ 
who came to give testimony of the Father has told us: ‘““When 
the Advocate has come, whom I will send you from the Father, 
the Spirit of truth who proceeds from the Father, he will bear 
witness concerning me. And you also bear witness’ (John 
15:26f.). 


Unto this mission we all were called by our adoption into 
divine sonship; and for the fulfilment of this mission we have 
again received the special light and grace of Pentecost. 


The Holy Spirit was sent to renew the face of the earth in 
preparation for the day of Christ’s second coming. This renewal, 
contingent on our free acceptance of His renovating operation and 
our fidelity to the works of truth, will come to completion in the 
kingdom of glory, when is fulfilled the promise: ‘“‘Behold I make 
all things new” (Apoc. 21:5). 


Even now, by the action of sanctifying grace in us, we possess 
the germ of future glory. But when Christ shall appear, so St. 
John assures us (1 John 3:2f.) we shall be like Him, made con- 
form to His glory both in body and soul. This is the new hope 
of Pentecost, and the triumph of the life in Christ through the 
workings of His Holy Spirit. 

BASIL STEGMANN, O.S.B. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE IN LITURGY’ 


UNDER PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES IS THE MASS 
IN THE VERNACULAR DESIRABLE? 


N consequence of the fortunate development in theology of 
the doctrine of the participation of the faithful in the eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice, we now possess two strong arguments on the 
basis of the principle of “‘appropriateness’’ for the use of the 
vernacular in the Mass. Firstly, the desired personal piety can 

be considerably augmented by the hearing of Mass in a familiar 
language; and, secondly, the communicative power of the sacra- 
mental word is definitely increased in the use of the vernacular. 

Hence it is quite to be expected that a desire for the vernacular 
should appear in the liturgical apostolate. For the problem of lan- 
guage in the liturgy amounts to a question of “‘appropriateness”’; 
and hence the problem must be studied in relation to concrete 
circumstances. Nor is it surprising that certain circumstances of our 
time might give to the vernacular a greater ‘“‘appropriateness’’ than 
former times allowed. 

Granting then, in the abstract way, that there is this “‘appro- 
priateness,’’ there still remains the open question as to whether or 
not in the present circumstances it would be circumspect and prv- 
dent to introduce the vernacular in actual practice. Our judgment 
in this question must be limited to the present and to the imme- 
diate future; for we know the circumstances only within those 
limits. What might be suitable at present, might not be so later 
on; and hence the Church cannot in this matter establish a system 
suitable for all times. As history shows, the problem of language 
in the liturgy will always remain a subject for study. 

Moreover, in order to reach a definite answer to this question 
we would have to consider not only one aspect of the problem, 
but the problem in all its complexity and in its full context, The 
two arguments which we have adduced for the vernacular do not 
settle the question, for they reach to only a part of it. Up to now 
the question was comparatively an easy one; now it becomes more 
difficult as we consider the entire complex problem. 


*This concludes the article begun in the previous issue, 
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PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE 


Speaking practically now, in the present circumstances should 
the vernacular be employed in the Mass? The sound sentiment of 
the faithful in general replies readily in the negative. And liturgists 
too no doubt are unanimously opposed to the idea of the entire 
Mass in the vernacular. But the various arguments upon which 
this correct answer is based are not at all uniform. Many of them 
are concerned to deny the “‘appropriateness’”’ of the vernacular, and 
they think that they have thus proven their case for the employ- 
ment of Latin. But this is a wrong method; for the problem of 
language in the liturgy is one of “‘appropriateness’’ in which both 
sides offer some advantage; the “‘appropriateness’’ of Latin and 
that of the vernacular must be weighed one against the other in 
order to judge which side offers the greater advantage. And one 
must consider if what is desirable in the abstract is also desirable 
in present concrete circumstances. We shall now try to present 
several arguments of real weight against the employment of the 
vernacular and in favor of the Latin, and this as in the present 
situation. 


Firstly as against the vernacular. Its introduction in the Mass 
in present circumstances is not expedient, for in order to achieve 
an orderly and flawless participation of the faithful in the eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice there is still need of a long preparation. The theology 
of the liturgy, as it is so well outlined in Mediator Dei, has not 
yet been sufficiently elaborated and is not adequately presented in 
our seminaries. The liturgical formation of the clergy is, in gen- 
eral, far from perfect. There is still too great an inter-space be- 
tween the mentality of the people and the spirit of the liturgy. 
Our liturgists have not yet been able to provide a thoroughly 
satisfactory missal for popular use. 


Since the employment of the vernacular is a postulate of a 
finely tempered and highly developed liturgical sense, and since it 
presupposes a thriving practice of popular participation in the holy 
Sacrifice, its introduction would be disadvantageous in this transi- 
tion period. For it might be thought that the highest goal had 
been reached; most of the clergy would not succeed well with 
recitation of a vernacular text; the liturgy of the Mass would still 
be to the faithful a closed book; the liturgy itself and the liturgical 
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apostolate would be seriously endangered; in other words, this 
particular liturgical reform is too big a step at the present time. 


It is obvious that there is value in all these arguments as we 
mention them; and many perhaps will breathe a sigh of relief and 
say: ‘“Thank God, the vernacular is no longer a live issue!’’ Never- 
theless, they would be mistaken. For the more the doctrine of the 
encyclical Mediator Dei takes hold among clergy and people, the 
greater and more justifiable will be the demand for the vernacular 
in the days that are before us. 


Secondly, in favor of the Latin, Latin has in the present cir- 
cumstances greater ‘appropriateness’ than has the vernacular. Since 
we have already shown that the introduction of the vernacular in 
the Mass in the near future is not practically expedient, therefore 
what we have already said in general regarding the ‘‘appropriate- 
ness’’ of the Latin retains its validity, and repetition and further 
proof are unnecessary. However, there is one advantage of the Latin 
which deserves present attention because it has special weight in 
regard to the two above-mentioned considerations, the hearing of 
Mass in a familiar language and the communicative value of the 
sacramental words. 


LITURGICAL INSTRUCTION 


As we know, the Council of Trent, considering that the lan- 
guage of the liturgy is Latin, has ordered that explanations be 
given in the popular language during the Sunday Mass. The 
Council did not determine in just what way or at what time 
during the Mass these explanations were to be given. 


Our growing custom today provides that, though the celebrant 
preaches the sermon, another priest, taking his stand amid the 
congregation, explains the Mass in an appropriate way and en- 
courages the people to join in praying aloud and in chant. This 
second priest has an important function, for, as interpreter to the 
people, he gives them access to the liturgy and prompts them to 
take part in it. In the method of this explanation there must be 
considerable freedom, and for this there is ample opportunity 
precisely because the Mass is in Latin. 
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PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE 


The Mass in the vernacular would not be expedient at the 
present time because the explanation would then be much abbre- 
viated, and the spiritual level of the people is not yet sufficiently 
high to enable them to grasp the content of the liturgy without 
a good amount of explanation. On the other hand we may not 
reduce the level of the liturgy to that of the commonplace. We 
must preserve the dignity of the Latin expression, and in more 
freely rendered explanation educate the people slowly and surely 
to pray, to meditate, to chant, to respond and to unite in the 
offering of the Sacrifice. We must not forget that the liturgical 
apostolate is a popular apostolate and has not in view primarily 
the desires of a Christian elite. In the Sunday Mass our first care 
must be for those who have little or no personal piety, who are 
not thoroughly at home in the churchly environment, whose life 
is not lived in the fellowship of Christian love and who are but 
poor observers of the commandments. 

Explanation during the Sunday Mass is very necessary today, 
and fortunately the custom is growing. Father Roguet has written 
very well on the subject;? and it is desirable that ecclesiastical 
authority provide us with the best directives for the carrying out 
of the wishes of the Council of Trent. It is true that many priests 
are not skilled in the art of explaining the Mass, and the fault 
lies not in a lack of material but in defective education and lack 
of insight. Much might be accomplished if the liturgical apostolate 
would work out a normal method in which the function of the 
priest who explains the Mass would be well adjusted to that of 
the celebrant, in which there would be allowance for proper alter- 
nation and for adequate freedom, in which the instructor would 
not preach but would lead the people in community prayer and 
in the act of offering. 

It would be an ultimate boon if the Holy See, on the basis of 
the forms already attempted, would fashion and prescribe a rite 
of Sunday Mass with accompanying popular explanation. 

It is apparent also that as this liturgical explanation of the Mass 
is perfected, and the longer it is practiced, the greater will be the 


"A.-M. Roguet, O.P., ‘‘Liturgie et catéchése,’’ Perspectives de pastorale litur- 
gique: Premiére semaine d'études liturgiques de Luxembourg, 1950 (Luxem- 
burg: Rue Jean Origer 6-8, 1951), 61-73. 
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desire that the prayers of the celebrant be audible and intelligible 
without any intermediary; in this way the explanation will retire 
into the background, although it should never disappear entirely 
in the Sunday Mass. 


As a result of such constant explanation of the Mass we shall 
find that personal piety and liturgical piety are not so far apart as 
we think today. As the liturgy is once more made part of our life, 
and as personal piety gains in depth, it will appear that both have 
the same foundation, namely, the prayer of Christ, the prayer of 
the psalms, the prayer of the Church. Subjective and objective 
piety, subjective prayer and liturgical prayer, the life of the Chris- 
tian and the life of the Church are not so far apart as has often 
been said. Father Giilden, in his talk at Luxemburg, has made 
this quite clear.* When the library which is the liturgy will have 
been opened to the faithful they will acquire a very treasure of 
prayer, rich in content and yet simple in form; their hearts will 
possess a veritable and priceless library of Christ. 


PARTIAL SOLUTIONS 


Although liturgists today are almost unanimously opposed to 
the use of the vernacular for the entire Mass, many yet desire that 
certain parts of the Mass be in the popular language. In a resolu- 
tion adopted at the Congress of Frankfort the German hierarchy 
was asked to express to the Holy Father the urgent wish that in the 
liturgy of the Mass the epistle and gospel might be in German. 


Anyone who has followed our discussion as to the hearing of 
Mass in a familiar language and as to the communicative value of 
sacramental words, can see that consent to this wish must mean 
a first step toward the use of the vernacular in the entire Mass. If 
the use of the vernacular enables the faithful to participate in the 
Fore-Mass in which the spirit of self-offering is aroused, why not 
also in the Mass itself, that is, in the Sacrificial Action, where the 
oblation of Christ and of the Church and of all the faithful actu- 
ally occurs? No one of us, surely, will subscribe to what has often 

®Joseph Gilden, Cong. Orat., “‘Liturgie und persénliche Frommigkeit,”’ Per- 


spectives de pastorale liturgique: Premiére semaine d'études liturgiques de Luxem- 


bourg, 1950 (Luxemburg: Rue Jean Origer 6-8, 1951), 51-60. 
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PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE 


been said in the past: that the Fore-Mass is for the people and the 
' Canon is for the priest alone. Today such a statement can no 
| longer be made seriously, for the goal of the entire liturgy which 
the Church has woven about its sacramental nucleus is the inward 
and outward union of all in the offering of our Lord’s redeeming 
Sacrifice. Hence epistle and gospel in the vernacular can be — in 
my opinion — only a transition measure and not a final one. 


Therefore, I believe it necessary that all who are zealous to put 
the vernacular language in the Fore-Mass be alive to the conse- 
quences this reform will entail. Perhaps for this reason the Holy 
See does not permit the mother tongue to be used in the epistle or 
gospel, or even in the prophecies for Easter-night. She sees well 
the consequences and does not consider the partial solution final; 
this matter can be thoroughly envisaged only in the examination 
of the Mass-reform in its entirety. 

As a liturgist we see clearly the enormous importance of having 
the Fore-Mass in the vernacular. How can a service of preaching 
and collective praying be fruitful and effective if it is unintelligible? 
Experience has taught us that the Latin Fore-Mass is apparently 
an unfruitful formality; we have tried every expedient to make 
something of it, without great success. Therefore at present, in 
my opinion, the vernacular language would fulfil in the most 
efficient manner the essential purpose of the Fore-Mass and restore 
esteem for it among the faithful. 


Although we are fully aware of the consequences of this partial 
solution, we may confidently and without fear leave the solution 
of the question of language in the Mass of the Faithful to the 
future judgment of proper ecclesiastical authority. No one can 
foretell just now when — whether sooner or later — this crucial 
question will come up for discussion. At present, the question of 
the vernacular in the Canon of the Mass is only an object of 
formal study and in no wise does there already exist a concrete 
case of practical reform. 


In the Ritual also we have until now only partial solutions, 
because the most important parts are still in Latin. In fact the 
faithful are already voicing a question: ‘‘The present administra- 
tion of the sacraments is very impressive; but why is the most 
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beautiful part not given to us in our own language?’’ We can 
understand why the Church is not quick to abandon the traditional 
Latin in a liturgical rite. But let us not exaggerate in the matter, 
Firstly, the communicative value does not lie in the words alone, 
but also and importantly in the accompanying actions which the 
Church has instituted. And secondly, we should not be over- 
anxious and over-scrupulous in our concern to protect the validity 
of the sacraments. However, in order to provide a sound protective 
for the purity of our liturgy and of our doctrine, it would be 
desirable, it seems to me, that there be a decree which would state: 
“All that is printed in the vernacular language must also be 
printed alongside in Latin in the official liturgical books,” 


CONCLUSION 


As we come to the end of our discussion, it may be expected 
that everyone will now regard this question of language in the 
liturgy in good earnest. The problem of the vernacular today is 
not one which can be dismissed with an indifferent shrug of the 
shoulders; nor is it one that can be solved by a stroke of the pen. 
In this controversial matter also, enthusiastic but unserviceable 
hymns of praise in favor of the Latin, and, on the other hand, 
high-pressure propaganda for the vernacular, or mutual charges 
of heresy, are ridiculous and unworthy. What we need is honest 
and upright scholarship and the results of the same wrought out 
in practice, prudently and appropriately to our times, 


The presentday desire for the vernacular cannot simply be 
attributed to an unhealthy fondness for novelty and the advocates 
of the vernacular are not necessarily reckless reformists, There is 
a valiant and a magnificent spirit astir in modern Catholicism. Its 
desire is to center mind and heart in genuine love of Christ and to 
advocate true Christian life without alloy: two purposes eminently 
attainable in the eucharistic Sacrifice. And it is precisely the spirit 
of self-oblation which is lacking in modern mankind. Therefore 
the desire to gather the faithful into this holy Sacrifice; and for 
this reason the problem of language in the liturgy deserves the 
interest of the Church today. 
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PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE 


Nor are we in this matter left subject to our own fallible per- 
sonal judgment or to the opinion of officials who lack vision. 
This matter of language in liturgy may seem comparatively of 
little importance amid the tremendous issues that confront the 
Church; but it is not being overlooked in the divine solicitude of 
our Lord and the Holy Spirit who through Pope and bishops 
guide the Church. We must never forget, first, that the very 
existence of the Roman liturgy might possibly be imperilled by 
the introduction of the vernacular because many, blinded by 
nationalism, would not be satisfied by popular language, but 
would demand national rites, national symbols and the like; 
second, that the problem of liturgical language is bound up with 
other non-liturgical problems, such as theological language; and 
finally, that the Holy See has in view the whole Church, while 
we consider only one nation, or one province, or one parish. 


“In every measure taken, then, let proper contact with the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy be maintained. Let no one arrogate to 
himself the right to make regulations and impose them on others 
at will. Only the Sovereign Pontiff, as the successor of St. Peter, 
charged by the divine Redeemer with the feeding of His entire 
flock, and with him, in obedience to the Apostolic See, the Bishops 
‘whom the Holy Ghost has placed. . . to rule the Church of God,’ 
have the right and the duty to govern the Christian people” 
(Mediator Dei, n. 65). 

HERMAN SCHMIDT, S.J. 


“This new effort of our times to obtain a greater amount of the mother 
tongue in the rites of the Church is entirely free or those reprehensible 
tendencies which were formerly associated with similar efforts and which 
the Church condemned. Today there is question solely of exploiting more 
advantageously the inexhaustible pastoral treasures contained in the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments and sacramentals.” — Bishop ALBERT 
StoHR of Mainz, chairman of the Episcopal Liturgical Committee of 
Germany. 





THE CHURCH’S SYMBOLS’ 


NE of the greatest tragedies of our age is the way in 
which the western world has lost touch with sym- 
bolism. The mind of man is fed and grows partly 
through reason: through acquiring knowledge about 
reality through the medium of ideas. In that sort of 

knowledge the modern world is very rich. But that is only one 
function of the psyche: essential but far from sufficient. We learn 
a great deal, rationally, about things; but we need also to learn 
things themselves, directly, intuitively: to stop and be still and 
look and listen, and let reality flood into our minds and hearts. 


With the birth of the modern world, as Guardini writes in 


The Spirit of the Liturgy, man “‘lost his living contact with real | 


things: he became the man of the towns, of ideologies, of formu- 
las. The whole of existence became artificial. The profound order 
of life was turned upside down. The natural rhythms of day and 
night, of the seasons, were no longer felt. . . . Man could no longer 
perceive the message of things . . . he could only see them now in 
the light of brute matter, as objects of pursuit and possession, of 
commerce or research.”’ 

It is all too possible today to live all one’s life in some industrial 
city, and perhaps to have a great deal of knowledge about Nature 
in some of its aspects, but never to learn Nature: never really to 
learn and absorb the blade of grass, the leaf, the petal of the 
flower, the running brook, the voice of the forest, the sun and 
the stars. 

But as we lose touch with real things, so also we lose the lessons 
which we could learn intuitively from them: we forget humanity's 
symbols. 

Down through the ages from the very beginning men have 
learnt the deeper secrets of life from symbols: from the myths 
and legends, the fairy tales and the great dramas and poems. From 
the universal symbol of the dark journey, for example, the journey 
through the dark forest, the dark waters, where there is a peril, a 
dragon or a sorcerer, to be met and vanquished, they have learnt 


*This is the first of a series of four brief articles on the sacramentals of the 
Church. — ED. 
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that to find life in its fulness one must die and be re-born: the 
false, unreal, egoist self must die that the true self may be born 
and live. 


But today symbolism is almost dead for us: the poets use it 
of course, but few read the poets; the painters use it, but few 
understand the painters; above all, the Church uses it, but custom 
and routine, and the intellectual climate in which we live, can 
blind us to the riches that are there, and perhaps cause us to miss 
them altogether. 


In a double sense the full Christian life is a sacramental life: 
first, inasmuch as through the instrumentality of certain material 
things, to which God has given a supernatural symbolism, divine 
life comes to us, redeeming and sanctifying; but secondly also 
inasmuch as we for our part are meant as Christians not only to 
know and love things in themselves and to praise God with and 
through them, but also to “‘spiritualize’’ them: exorcised of evil 
and blessed by the power of the Church, they are to become elo- 
quent of a world greater than this, they are to praise God them- 
selves in a new way: by expressing symbolically the ultimate 
realities, the love and mercy of God, and final destiny and glory 
of man. 


Guardini illustrates this magnificently by taking the example of 
water. You think of the sea, with all its power, its menace, its 
cruelty and perfidy, its eternal restlessness: there is evil lurking in 
its depths. But the Church exorcises and blesses: the Satanic power 
which pervades the fallen world (but how easily we forget that 
evil is in things!) is disarmed; the water is given over to the serv- 
ice, and becomes the vehicle of the power, of God. 


We read how the winds and the waves obeyed the Word made 
flesh, and we think of it perhaps as an isolated incident, forgetting 
that it is rather a type: a picture of the way in which all the time 
the redemptive power of God, mediated through the Church and 
through holy people, is meant to be healing and sanctifying 
Nature, making it a submissive instrument in the unfolding story 
of God's love and therefore causing it, in a sort of (analogously) 
supernatural life, to share with man in the work of his redemption. 
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So it is that natural things reveal to the heart not only earth but 
heaven. The water, the mother-symbol, is at once the tomb and 
the womb of life; the fire is the energy and might of Spirit; the 
cup is the chalice of salvation; the wine is God’s hospitality, the 
charity of sacrifice, the joyous feast prepared for the exile’s home- 
coming by the prodigal God. 

It is a tragedy indeed if all this depth and richness escapes us, 
as nowadays it so easily may. That is why it seems worth while 
to examine very briefly and simply some of the Church’s main 
symbols. 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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THE IRISH AND THE LITURGY 


AVE the Irish a liturgical sense?’ The old priest sniffed 
the question. ‘‘No,’’ he replied, ‘‘definitely they haven't, 
and thank God they haven't.’’ He leaned forward, eager 
to launch on a favorite theme. “‘But I'll tell you what 
they have. They have the love of God and His blessed 


Mother in their hearts, and if the liturgists had half as much... .’ 
He was soon airborne. Indeed it was hard to resist his arguments, 
least of all for a sympathetic Irish listener. 

The priest was no chauvinist and there spoke for him ages of 
Irish devotion, missionary zeal and spiritual realism. . . . If we had 
these things, the lack of a liturgical sense seemed a small defect — 
more particularly if this “liturgical sense’ continues to be identi- 
fied with a militant concern for the pomp and circumstance of 
ritual. 

My friend’s views about the Irish were not singular. It is a com- 
monplace to say we have little interest in, and no love for, the 
liturgy. (I am speaking here, of course, of Ireland, though much 
of what I find at home may be true of the men and women of 
our race abroad.) Liturgists dismiss our contribution to the litur- 
gical movement in very few words, and not unjustly. Sung Mass, 
Vespers and ceremonial make little appeal to Irish piety. Visitors 
to Ireland, especially those from the sister island, are shocked at 
the religious art they find in our churches. While allowing there 
is much ground for their dissatisfaction in this respect, it must be 
said that such reports are often grossly exaggerated. There are 
many very beautiful churches in Ireland and their number is in- 
creasing in recent years. 

But this kind of ritualistic-minded and aesthetic-minded visitor 
seems never to see amongst us but what shocks his finer feelings 
and — very often — confirms his views of the Irish and their 
queer, unenlightened ways. 


It is not my purpose here to indulge in any apologia for our 
nation, though I must say that discerning people here are becoming 
a little tired of those profound analyses of Irish Catholicism, the 
result —— not infrequently —of a week-end in Dublin, which 
seem so very acceptable to editors abroad. 
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The truth is that Irish piety has its deficiencies, and the only 
honest course is to recognize this truth. We might indeed care more 
for the decoration of our churches, for solemn Mass and for church 
ceremonial, though we are a little chilled by our critics and some- 
what dubious of their sense of values in seeming to care for those 
things first of all. “‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God. .. .”” One 
too often sees concern for ceremonial and the externals of the 
liturgy go hand in hand with the strangest pastoral blindness, 
“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed’’; instead of a true 
liturgical sense one sees occasionally only an esprit rubricist. I hope 
it is not too hard a thing to say, but the exclusive cultivation of 
such interests can bring a very insidious danger. The Pharisee 
must have been very conscious of his “‘liturgical sense’’ and he 
may not have been mistaken. But it is no more my intention to 
attack what all reasonable people will speak of as an abuse of the 
liturgical movement than to defend the Irish. 


To come, then, to the point of this article. I suggest that 
hitherto we have not understood very clearly what the liturgical 
sense implies. I suggest even that it has been a notable trait of 
Irish piety, which has always been Christo-centric. Devotion to 
the Mass, profusion of vocations to the priesthood and religious 
life, and attachment to the Mother of God — these things which 
we boast of as marks of Irish piety flow, in fact, from that 
liturgical orientation. 


Such a thesis is not likely to get by without being challenged 
for proof. Readers of WORSHIP will hardly expect here more than 
indications. First of all, then, one should expect a particular form 
of piety, if it is virile and fruitful, to be founded upon the liturgy. 
This is manifestly an a priori argument; the liturgy is in the words 
of Blessed Pius in a famous quotation “‘the first and indispensable 
source.”’ A liturgical sense is no less in place in the catacombs than 
in St. Peter’s; no iess necessary in the fox-holes of Korea than in 
Collegeville and Boston. The reminder may help us also to put 
the accessories of the liturgy into place. 

Beside, the simplifications one used to read of in discussions of 
the liturgy are of little validity. Irish piety, we were told, was not 
liturgical but rather individualistic or penitential or whatever 
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THE IRISH 


else. But being penitential or personal does not prevent its being 
truly liturgical also, as Mediator Dei makes clear. After that splen- 
did and balanced pronouncement of Pope Pius XII we understand 
better what the liturgical spirit does mean. 


i can think of no better way of convincing, say, a visitor to 
Dublin who knows little of Ireland’s history, of the liturgical 
character of early Irish piety, than to take him along some morning 
to Kildare Street to visit the National Museum of Ireland. He will 
be a little surprised, probably, to learn that there are contained 
here more priceless treasures than, perhaps, in any museum in 
Europe. But surprise will be too weak a word to describe his feel- 
ings when confronted with those masterpieces of metal work 
which are the glories of our Golden Age —the Cross of Cong, 
the Ardagh Chalice, the Clonmacnoise Crozier, the Shrine of St. 
Patrick’s Bell — all works of beauty and devotion made for the 
honor of God and the glory of the liturgy. 


The visitor will admire in the Round Room the casts of the 
great granite and limestone High Crosses of the eighth to the 
eleventh centuries, that dot the Irish countryside, whose sculptured 
themes tell of the spiritual and liturgical character of earlier piety: 
Adam and Eve, the fall, Cain and Abel, Moses striking the rock, 
Abraham’s sacrifice, Jacob and the angel, Samson and the lion, 
Melchisedech, Jonas, David in all his moods, are the constantly 
recurring motifs. We read the Christo-centric preoccupations of 
our forefathers in the carved annunciations, Bethlehems, adorations 
of the magi, the message to the shepherds, the multiplication of 
the loaves, the incredulous Thomas, Cana, the arrest of Christ, 
every phase of the passion. A block away, in the library of Dublin 
University, is the world’s most beautiful book, which is a manu- 
script of the Gospels: the Book of Kells. 


The study of Irish spirituality as revealed in Irish literature is 
a field as yet little worked. It is clear that the Irish loved repetitious 
prayers — according to the latest historian the rosary must be 
traced ultimately to the early Irish Church. Many of these prayers 
have a calm, a balance of doctrine and a structure that is in fullest 
harmony with the liturgy, as the following extract from an old 
Irish “Litany of Jesus’’ will show: 
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O Savior of the human race: 


O true physician of every disease: 
O heart pitier and assister of all mercy: 
By the heavenly Father, 
By the Holy Spirit, 
By Thine own divinity, 
By Thy great affection for the human race from the beginning of the 
world to its end, 
By Thy coming humbly from heavenly places in the form of a servant 
to rescue us, 
By Thy conception in the womb of the Virgin Mary, 
By Thy humanity which grew in unity of person with Thy divinity, 
By Thy loving Mother, from whom Thou didst receive it, 
By the offering and willing gift Thou madst of Thyself by Cross and 
passion for the sake of the human race, 
By the deliverance Thou broughtest to just men, 
By Thy resurrection from the dead, 


By Thy beauty and great glory in which Thou abidest eternally at the 
right hand of God the Father, 


By Thy coming to the judgment to gather together the just to dwell 
for ever in eternal life. . . . 


The Reformation destroyed everything of religion in Ireland, 
except its spirit. The Church emerged in the nineteenth century 
having lost almost every material and cultural advantage. But its 
grip was locked firmly on essentials. And what was essential was 
the Mass. The Church in Ireland was a poor Church, but it had 
the stuff of endurance and by God’s good fortune, bringing good 
out of evil, it was the Church, stripped bare to missionary equip- 
ment, that the Famine scattered abroad to build up the body of 
Christ in America and Australia and elsewhere. 


“The Irish way,’ writes Alice Curtayne, ‘‘is a bare, stark, 
unadorned way, that holds itself independent of symbolism or 
material aid of any kind. . . . When the Celtic saint, Ciaran of 
Saighir, was dying, he gave this curious advice to his disciples: 
‘Leave my remains,’ he told them, ‘leave my remains just like the 
dry bones of a stag on the mountain and go on yourselves together 
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THE IRISH 


to quiet places, for it is better to be with my spirit in heaven than 


, 994 


to be beside my bones on earth with scandal. 


If Irish piety of earlier centuries drew its inspiration from 
liturgical sources, what are we to say of later day devotion? While 
there is so much to praise, there is much too to correct. As well as 
the dangers of complacency and routine, which are ever present 
where religion is accepted by the majority of a country and is 
supported by public opinion and by material interests in many 
subtle ways, there is the special need of our times for a more virile 
defense of religion against the encroaching paganism of life. Ire- 
land is no longer an island. Every breeze that blows from Europe 
is felt here. Our need today is to deepen the understanding of our 
faith and strengthen the dykes against the tides of materialism. 
Can the liturgy help? 


Very much, I believe, if it is used wisely and realistically. A 
sensible campaign centered around the Mass and the sacraments 
would contribute much. Only in recent years are many pastoral 
clergy coming to realize how little the faithful understand of the 
Mass and the services of the Church. Attendance at Mass is prac- 
tically universal and the frequentation of the sacraments general. 
But if our people had a clearer grasp of the Eucharist as a com- 
munity worship, and of the sacraments in their social as well as 
their personal role, their spiritual horizons would undoubtedly 
broaden and their spiritual life be enriched. If they but knew 
better the meaning of the rites, gestures and prayers with which 
the Church has surrounded the sacraments, and which were in- 
tended primarily for the instruction of the recipients, how much 
greater would be their response to these sources of grace! If they 
but knew better the things they love, how much greater would 
be their love! 

Each age must refresh its piety at the ‘‘indispensable source.” 


J. G. MCGARRY 


‘The Furrow, August 1950, pp. 346ff 
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F we keep in mind how intense the communistic propaganda 
downpour is in Europe, we shall realize how comparatively ~ 480 
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tales from China reveal nothing but things that give nausea or half 

goose pimples. Whatever we do hear seems so childish that it | 2% 







































seems almost incredible that, in the land of plenty, idealistic, well q 
educated, well-to-do and bright young men and women should the 
have turned left, ready to exchange what we think is a good life ~~ wo 
for the marxian paradise in the unrecognizable bud, or rather for this 
something that was uglier than a caterpiller and pretended to be soci 
the initial stage of a shiny butterfly. par’ 

It is all very different in Europe, especially in the ‘‘heartland” 1 
of divided Germany, where a constant osmosis of two solutions pre: 
is taking place. Catholics in such areas are in a much more diff- wh 
cult situation than we: they are mentally unprotected, and they is V 
have to sift and evaluate news, facts and lies, statistics and Th 
“‘statistics.”’ The following sketchy report may give us a hint of lect 
the problem. cou 

According to Werkhefte, a publication which serves the German 5 
Catholic laity in their apostolate, and which seems unusually well ing 
informed about events behind the Iron Curtain and treats them in har 
a detached and matter-of-fact way, a planned transformation is “st 
being wrought on the sociological significance of the family in ten 
Russia. I have confidence in the source, as it is neither fellow- | 
travelling nor hysterically frightened, and is obviously published sta 
with the approval of the German hierarchy. Let me pick out a few hig 
significant figures and facts from the January issue. all 

Twelve million women are employed in the soviet industry, in the 
transportation and building trades. Around 30 million women cur 
work for ‘“‘kolkhoses,’’ i.e., industrialized and socialized farm me 
units. More than 170,000 women have a college degree in engi- nu 
neering of some kind. 100,000 women are engaged in the skilled thi 
servicing of (agricultural) tractors. The supreme Soviet, ‘‘elected” the 
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LURE OF COMMUNISM 


to approve government budgets and the like, has 272 women 
members. 1,738 occupy similar positions in federal republics and 
480,000 in local soviets. 2 million women are educators, half 
of the students in universities and the majority of physicians are 
female. 200 of the winners of the Stalin prize belong to the fair 
sex. Not only do you find female police, ship captains, parachute 
pilots, orchestra directors, judges and the like, but more than 
half of all kolkhose farmers and more than 30 percent of labor 
are, again, women. 

The soviet doctrinaires make a strange and incredible claim on 
the basis of these figures. By being drawn into these activities, the 
woman is supposedly in a truer sense wife and mother, since all 
this is ‘necessarily giving her a greater responsibility towards 
society and therefore a more conscious determination as an equal 
partner of her husband, as a mother and as an educator.” 


The free world is by now generally aware that soviet law at 
present (after fifteen years of libertinism) is of a moral rigor 
which would seem harsh to our most puritanical elements. Divorce 
is very difficult to secure, at least according to the letter of the law. 
The courts allow only three reasons: physical maltreatment, neg- 
lect of children, and repeatedly proven infidelity — all of which 
could in the atmosphere of western leniency prove to be easy to 
establish, but must be tough on anyone with NK VD men breath- 
ing down his or her neck. A sliding scale of fees makes it even 
harder: the equivalent of three months’ wages. Add to this a 
‘steered’ public opinion which maintains an atmosphere of con- 
tempt for the divorced. 


Ample evidence too is forthcoming that the communistic slave 
state is a welfare state for those who conform. Pre-natal care is 
highly developed; also infant care —all public. 95 percent of 
all births are physician-supervised. 77 days of paid furlough are 
the minimum for all expectant mothers. As a matter of fact the 
current wage is matched equally by government welfare pay- 
ments to raise it to 100 percent. Nursing mothers receive paid 
nursing intervals of at least a half hour while they work and up to 
three and a half hours. Infant nurseries and kindergartens assist 
the mother; there are government-furnished layettes. At the birth 
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of the third child the mother receives a bonus, the fourth child 
means a monthly subsidy for her. These payments grow with 
the number of children; after the tenth child bonuses and sub- 
sidies reach top level amounts until the last child reaches the age 
of five. Single mothers and widows may expect this state support 
until their youngest child is twelve years old. 


It would bore the reader to enumerate more of the benefits 
women and parents receive for their children. The West knows all 
too well that totalitarian societies lay hold of the growing chil- 
dren and that, once they reach school age, kindergartens, schools 
and youth organizations take over so thoroughly that the little 
citizens learn to look on their homes as boarding houses run by an 
elderly couple who have to be nice to them, or else. That bond 
of natural cohesion which inexplicably holds families together 
and accounts for a great many imponderables in our society is 
deliberately being destroyed as harmful in the soviet world. 


The western world, meanwhile, is experiencing a similar on- 
slaught and kindred results through industrialism, broken homes, 
vanishing parental authority, and their silent partner: the asser- 
tion of the school as the source of benefits and of a philosophy 
that makes ‘‘education”’ the most benign, generous and indulgent 
factor in the life of children. The really alarming aspect is that 
even our most vociferous alarmists in regard to communism and 
the welfare state rarely challenge the role of the big, palatial con- 
solidated school and its pragmatic and agnostic tenets. The col- 
lectivising, levelling and anti-intellectual philosophy (and I am 
not referring to the “‘socialistic’’ textbooks so often used as a target 
by patriotic organizations) flowing from the new and shining 
temples of education seem to have remained sacrosanct, even though 
the growing power of the education lobby is at least as dangerous 
to the freedom of minorities as are the big labor, the real estate, 
medical, farm and other lobbies. 


The author of the article, August Sahm, gives a clear and full 
analysis of the marxian principles behind the policy of soviet 
legislation. The pattern of Russia is now being repeated in the 
satellite countries and China. First a destruction of traditional 
ethics, if need be by abolition and ridicule of accepted moral 
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LURE OF COMMUNISM 


customs for the masses, going hand in hand with rigorism and a 
puritan code of behavior for the elite. When the resistance in the 
name of religion, natural law and hallowed traditions has been 
battered and destroyed, a new ethics, harsh, stern and “‘virtuous”’ 
is introduced and, on the basis of purely secular thought, is forced 
upon the bewildered masses. This initial artificial chaos and 
anarchism, followed by severity and an appeal to loyalty and 
proletarian patriotism, is visible in all fields. Factories are at first 
turned over to the workers at a local level to destroy the former 
ties of ownership. A feeling of exhilaration and freedom, of col- 
lective ownership and pride, result. At the same time facts prove 
the ineffectualness of this kind of solution. Inefficiency becomes a 
capital crime, the call for discipline, national planning and integra- 
tiox arises, and within a few years the former boss is at the helm 
again to re-organize production — only to be again eliminated as 
soon as a new generation of managers has been trained. 

In this sketchy report I may hint at another field: agriculture. 
Land is divided among the peasants. The former land-owning 
class disappears. But a few years later collectivization sets in and 
the small peasant holdings, which made the rural pauper welcome 
the revolution, are superseded by enormous state farms. 

It is against such patterns of ‘‘social engineering’ that we must 
view our problem. The family has been destroyed in Russia. A 
new thing is in its place. Collectivized society cannot exist side by 
side with centers of precipitation of loyalties such as the family. 
It permits only one magnetic pole: the classless, churchless, fam- 
ilyless state. All intermediary points of crystallization are but 
relayers and condensators of magnetic direction. Anything resting 
on itself is a source of treason. 

The result, according to Sahm’s authorities, is so interesting 
that it leads to a necessity: our duty to re-examine the concept 
of the Christian family and the strange resemblance between the 
government-engineered new forms of life in Russia and the forms 
of our own free society spawned by industrialism and liberal 
libertinism. 

We shall endeavor first to draw a rough image of the woman 
in the soviet world. It is a new woman, not the dull “‘serf’’ of her 
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husband or father we were told about by startled tourists of the 
19th century, a person who did back-breaking jobs, bore count- 
less children, regarded her husband as her master, and supposedly 
accepted periodical thrashings as inevitable fate. 


What has happened to her? She has consciously been integrated 
into the processes of society as a participant in economy, politics 
and civilizatory efforts. Her ‘‘natural’’ tasks have been taken away 
from her or at least been reduced; the famous three “‘K’s’’ as de- 
fined by the nazis, Kinder, Kiiche, Kirche (children, cooking, 
church-going) are no longer a burden. Soviet propagandists — 
what other sources of observation are available? — claim that no 
trauma ensued: when the warm atmosphere of home and family 
fell away, there was neither a moral nor a psychological collapse, 
no dissatisfaction. She took it like a—— man. Her new duties and 
grave responsibilities gave her an ‘‘active consciousness of her im- 
portance which expresses itself in pride built on performance in 
the service of society, identification with the welfare of society 
(state) and an interest in public planning and demands.”’ In other 
words, it seems that the concentrated efforts of doggedly plodding 
revolutionaries were able to produce nothing more startling than 
the equivalent of our club woman, social worker, or career girls! 


For a theoretically elaborated and comically serious planning 
of a ‘“‘soviet woman’”’ this is hardly a spectacular result. I have 
myself met some very conservative ladies who, without benefit of 
concentration camps, politburocratic ukases or bloody reversals of 
party line achieved the same result; in fact a suspicion is right now 
sneaking up on me that the proportion of these industrial Joan of 
Arcs in both countries to the old-fashioned home-loving moms, 
babushkas or matiushkas will be about the same. Of course this 
is a suspicion I cannot prove, unless I am given a safe-conduct to 
Minsk, Gorki and Irkutsk and allowed to ring any old door bell. 


Our sources, however, report also a new relationship of male 
and female: ‘““The soviet woman sees in the male a working part- 
ner.’’ ‘She meets him proudly and in a matter-of-fact way. Their 
mutual liking shows in a determined, factual friendliness. There is 
allegedly no tender shyness, no lure of erotic tension. But this 
relationship also excludes all the extravagance of sybaritic sophis- 
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tication."’ I suppose the low-brows don’t “Begin the Beguine,” 
nor do the high-brows read sonnets of Shakespeare or listen to 
Debussy: they just blow the horn of their car once, good, long 
and loud to signify whatever is left of unresolved humanity in 
them. And since only a well-deserving comrade has a car, the rest, 
low, middle and high-brow, whistle whatever has been substi- 
tuted for the “‘Internationale.’’ 


“It must be admitted that proportionately the Soviet Union 
has few broken marriages. . . all in all the relationship of husband 
and wife is surprisingly neat and bare of problems.’’ From all 
that has been said, nothing else ought to be expected, since the 
begetting of children belongs to the production line of the planned 
economy, and if both partners have their consuming sphere of 
interest, while Stalin cushions the economic side, no problems 
could easily arise. But all this is not so new as it might seem: 
before the flood of romanticism first spread in cheap novels and 
then by movie and radio, the West had defined and consuming 
roles for the marital partners and a certain matter-of-factness ruled 
married life. 


With the destruction of the pre-revolutionary ‘“‘home,”’ not only 
do husband and wife now meet as mere partners, after a short, 
atavistic and irrational tribute to nature — romance and honey- 
moon, what else are they but mere techniques and a tolerated 
tribute to pre-rational psychic residue? — but parents and chil- 
dren have shed the ‘‘family.”’ 


Before we go into a report on the waning of the family in soviet 
lands, we ought to re-examine our own positions. If we neglect 
the background of the Roman, Jewish and tribal families into 
which the New Testament stepped, we might come to the con- 
clusion that Christianity too has “‘anti-family”’ tendencies. Instead 
of offering solid proof, sociologists have stated that the New 
Testament shows Christ in a deliberate detachment from family 
ties; that the apostles accepted the natural order of the family 
together with other institutions, without having a positive the- 
ology of it; that the distinction between ‘‘marriage’’ and ‘‘family’’ 
seems to be obvious; and that the counsel of chastity in the sense 
of celibacy occupies more space in Christian thought than the 
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family. Monachism, institutional, monastic education and a cel- 
ibate clergy mark the West. Even the Holy Family, they point out, 
is a discovery of later centuries faced with the bourgeois and his 
family and the background noise made by the cracking-up of fam- 
ily ties. From the images of the flight into Egypt, in which St. 
Joseph is either absent or in a subordinate role, and which are first 
found as late as the fourteenth century, it took almost two cen- 
turies to inspire preachers and artists to paint the “‘little home at 
Nazareth.’’ The baroque age created such expressions as “‘the trin- 
ity on earth’’ and such iconographic types as the half-grown Jesus 
standing between Mary and Joseph with the haloed dove above 
the three. And the artists who most lovingly dwell on this new 
theme are, to begin with, ‘‘Nordics’’: among others, Luther's 
sympathizers, Duerer and Cranach and the Calvinist Rembrandt. 
1892 is the year in which Leo XIII sanctioned an organization 
to promote the cult, and it took thirty more years to transmute 
the highly eschatological Sunday in the Epiphany octave into the 
highly moralistic feast of the Holy Family. 

Obviously these are no proofs of Christian anti-family tenden- 
cies, because the basis of the family is a sacramental union and the 
family a matter of natural law, so strong that it could be taken 
for granted. After all, it took equally long and similar radical 
upheavals to prod Christians to investigate their deposit of prin- 
ciples for an adequate answer to the problems of social justice and 
interracial relations. As late as the days of Lincoln, ministers and 
priests proved that slavery in itself involved nothing objectionable 
to Christian living. The Bible and the Fathers and even the great 
princes of high scholasticism yielded quotes against abolition. And 
not so long ago, if I mistake not, an exponent of Catholic sociol- 
ogy in Austria, Othmar Spann, called for a stratified order of 
society which looked like the feudal order adapted to modern 
conditions. 

What has this to do with our “‘report’’ on the new Soviet wom- 
an and the late Russian family? Several things. 


It is frightening to see how vigorously we denounce the delib- 
erate marxian attack while at the same time we look on the cor- 
rosion of the family in the West, lamenting, yes, but not offering 
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LURE OF COMMUNISM 


a ‘mystique’’ that carries greater fire into our vision of the family 
than the ‘‘freeing’’ from bondage does in the Soviet world. 

To praise the Holy Family is not the adequate remedy. After 
all, a foster father, a virgin mother and a divine Child have dif- 
ferent relationships to each other and therefore constitute a differ- 
ent “family” than the tenuous and frail thing called a family in 
our days. 

If we defend the family — and we must, to the last drop of 
“sweat, blood and tears,” to preserve that quality in man and 
woman that distinguishes them from the poor shadowy beings. 
depicted by George Orwell in 1984 — we cannot resort to unin- 
formed name-calling of the soviet threat nor depend on positions 
that are non-essential. To balance a family fit to be a cell of Chris- 
tian life is about the most complex and difficult thing there is: 
paternal authority vs. youth’s autonomy, the delicate question of 
“head and heart,’’ man and wife, and all this pounded by incessant 
showers of attrition from economic factors, influence of our public 
school, housing conditions, insecurity, and general nervous strain. 

The tyrants in the Kremlin have their way of solving it: dis- 
solution, withering it on the vine. We have not even started to 
take a full account of the future. It is something of a let-down 
for the married couple to be told by the celibate, well-provided and. 
secure to look to the idyl of Nazareth. Certainly the faith, purity, 
obedience, the justice and devotion, the patience and dignity of 
Mary and Joseph are examples and their power of intercession are 
things of inspiration and help. But while the veneration of the 
Holy Family and its imitation will continue to exert a wholesome 
influence — and it is no doubt providential that devotion to the 
Holy Family is developing in these days—— it would be only a 
way out for us clergy to leave it at that. The problematic char- 
acter of the family arises not only from the fact that the average 
man, woman and child are far too modest to see themselves as 
imitators of such an exemplar, but also from an awareness that 
the patriarchal conditions of Nazareth may have applied to a pre- 
industrial age but scarcely apply in the same way now. We must 
be realistic to be able to counteract the lure of secularism which, 
it seems to me, leads without detour to the selfsame results as 
Marxian solutions. H. A. R. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


IN DEFENSE OF THE HERESY OF ACTION 


HEN the Church ceased to be persecuted, and it became 
more advantageous to be a Christian than a follower of 
Mithras, heresy and soft living came into their own. For 
three centuries men had done battle for Christ, living heroic lives 
among sensuous, contemptuous pagans, or dying in mines and in 
the arena. The faith of these men had been fed by their participa 
tion in the liturgy of the Church. Baptism, the Sunday sacrificial 
gathering, the daily Communion, daily prayer, these were the 
decisive factors in their lives and they needed nothing more. But 
as the lot of the Christian became easier and he became “‘respect- 
able,”” the vital role faith played in daily life began to weaken. 
Eager for a more heroic way of life, an ever increasing number 
turned to the desert to pray and do penance. There the spark was 
struck which was to blaze into monasticism and, in time, into the 
various religious orders as we know them today. 


This development of religious life tended to obscure two facts: 
first, that all lay people are called by God to strive for perfection, 
and, second, that the liturgy should be the normal school of sanc- 
tity for all. Gradually people have come to feel that perfection has 
to be sought in holy orders or in a religious community. Few are 
the canonized lay people who lived in the world. 


Yet most of the men who went into the desert were not in holy 
orders, but lay people who remained lay people. Even in the mon- 
asteries which grew in the west, most of the monks were, origin- 
ally, not priests or deacons but brothers. The hermitages and mon- 
asteries were filled by lay people who revolted against the com- 
monplace Catholicism they found in the world and who ‘“‘with- 
drew from the world” in order to serve God better. 


As the various religious orders grew, they formalized more and 
more the approach to God. Although the liturgy has always been 
the basic ingredient, many accidentals have been developed and 
stressed in order to form various “‘methods’’ of spirituality. In 
some cases the accidentals seem to assume as much importance as 
the essentials. 


Today, however, there is again a growing awareness of the 
layman's vocation to perfection and a corresponding strong desire 
to get back to the basic means of sanctification, the liturgy. Once 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


more the devil is attacking with the weapons of soft life and moral 
laxity; but the lay people are beginning to realize that, through 
the sacraments, they have the essential equipment to fight him on 
his own ground; that living in the world they are divinely called 
upon to overcome the world. 


Therefore our century, perhaps more than any other since early 
Christianity, is the age of the laity. Already there are signs that 
the laity is assuming its rightful place in the battle to establish 
the kingdom of Christ. The secular institutes which train men 
and women to live in the world either in or out of community 
have shown an amazing growth in the past 30 years. For example, 
the Franciscan-inspired Missionaries of the Kingship of Christ 
started with 12 members in 1919 and now number about 6500. 
The Jocists (Young Christian Workers, in English-speaking coun- 
tries) and allied organizations number nearly 2,000,000 Catholics 
scattered from Ireland to India. There are many other forms of the 
lay apostolate, the Grail, the Catholic Worker, and all the various 
organizations calling themselves Catholic Action. The lay people 
are trying to take Christ into the workshop, the office, the home, 
the byways and highways of everyday life. 


Most of these people are not theologians, most of them are not 
great thinkers. They just love Christ and want to do something 
for Him. Perhaps another age will be better able to evaluate their 
efforts. Satan, however, seems to be worried. Just as he tried 
different methods to break the spirit of Job, so too today, he 
turns to persecution of the laity as well as the clergy in some 
countries. The devil is not the only one worried by all this lay 
activity; the latter is ‘“viewed with alarm’’ even by some circles 
within the Church. Every so often articles appear in Catholic 
periodicals warning against the “‘heresy of action.’’ Granted that 
the warning is timely. But if the heresy of inaction did not have 
such a hold on most Catholics, the heresy of action would not 
constitute a serious danger. 


No one explicitly holds that action is everything and that 
prayer and contemplation count for nothing. This, of course, 
would be rank heresy. On the other hand, when people are urged 
to do more, they are not to be told to pray less. They must be 
trained in: the principles of the interior life. They must unite 
prayer and action, But this is difficult. At times it may seem that 
too much emphasis is placed on action. Actually however, instead 
of stressing positive spiritual development, many of the arguments 
against the heresy of action boil down to this — that the active 
life is dangerous. 
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Of course it is. But we are living in dangerous times. If certain 
sections of the Church of Christ are to be saved from extinction 
— North Africa and Scandinavia are living proof that it can be 
extinguished — and if Christ’s kingdom is to spread, men must 
take chances; men must lead a dangerous life. The real danger 
arises if activity becomes a goal in itself rather than a means to 
bring people to love God, if the apostle becomes so wrapped up 
in external works that he forgets the God for whom he works. No 
one denies this danger, but to imply that because of it a man 
would be better off to devote himself to the contemplative life 
exclusive of action, or that he should restrict himself to ancient 
forms of spirituality, is silly. 


Perhaps a limping comparison could be found in Gregorian 
chant. Chant is intended to be sung prayer. The prayer element 
must dominate, but there is danger that a man who is a musician 
will be more taken up with the music than with the prayer, that 
he will be more concerned about the perfect rendition of a quilisma 
than about praising God. There is this danger. Therefore, should 
we constantly stress the danger and imply that it would be better 
to drop the music and just keep the prayer? 


What needs to be done more than anything else is to explore 
ways by which people fighting for Christ in the world can be 
filled with charity and be motivated by supernatural and not 
merely natural motives. The solution to this problem will pro- 
duce some new expressions or forms of spirituality just as the 
troubles of the 4th century occasioned the rise of the hermits and 
monks, those of the 13th century the mendicant and third orders, 
and those of the Reformation the new religious communities. All 
of these, of course, will continue to exercise a vitally important 
function in the Church; their vocation is to be as modern as is the 
Church herself. And yet our “‘age of the laity’’ will undoubtedly 
call forth new spiritual weapons to be added to the old: ‘‘new 
treasures and old.” 


Looking at the various efforts being made today to reconcile 
action and prayer in the world we can see the broad outlines this 
type of spirituality will follow. 


1) It will be a way of spiritual life worked out in great part, 
in the practical order, by people living in the world. Today the 
laity desirous of perfection are keenly aware that the latter is of 
obligation not only in monasteries but also for those staying in 
the world. Even members of the secular institutes, while bound by 
vows, live most of the time in the world doing ordinary jobs, 
spending at most a few days a month or a few weeks a year in a 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


motherhouse. Great stress is being put on the corporal and spir- 
itual works of mercy and devotions that dovetail into daily 
working routine. 


2) The individualistic spirituality of previous centuries is rec- 
ognized as inadequate. People realize that they must seek God and 
His kingdom in union with others. There is great stress on build- 
ing a Christian community which will make it easier for people 
to serve God. Most lay activity operates on the principle of small 
groups, whether of individuals or families, working together and 
lending each other mutual help and support. 


3) Attention is given to alleviating material woes so that men 
will be in a position to serve God without being forced to practice 
heroic charity, and so be willing to listen to the word of God. It 
is impossible to get to God without serving our neighbor. St. 
John’s statement about a liar who says he loves God whom he 
can’t see and hates his neighbor whom he does see is striking home. 
Perhaps the only people who get to heaven by having a ‘‘purely 
spiritual’ love of their neighbor are hermits who have no contact 
with others and who can, in their circumstances, only pray for 
men. But hermits are not conspicuous by their number. All other 
men are normally called upon to serve their neighbor's bodily 
needs in some way. If the cook of a Trappist monastery prayed so 
long and so hard that the brethren had nothing to eat he would 
not be considered a good monk. 


The forms of the modern apostolate are stressing this service of 
neighbor in ways not done in other days. A Sister of Charity car- 
rying her basket of food and medicine to a sick family is obvi- 
ously feeding the hungry and nursing the sick, but a man striving 
to organize a union so that the men get enough money to feed 
themselves and to provide adequate medical care for their families 
is doing the same thing in a different way. 


4) A deep appreciation of the liturgy and its connection with 
daily life is the basis of modern apostolic groups. This is natural 
because the liturgy in a sense gives life to the first three character- 
istics: its normal functioning is for people living their Christian 
life in parishes, i. e., for people who live in the world; it is any- 
thing but individualistic; it sanctifies a man’s daily action and 
gives him motives and strength to serve his neighbor. 


The heresy of action may indeed vitiate men’s efforts. But it 
will not do so, provided men are taught to realize that the Bread 
of Life they receive every morning is also the “Sacrament of 
unity, the Bond of charity’’; that from it they receive the strength 
to act more and more from the love of God in their labors for 
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their fellow men. The Mass which unites all men daily in the 
sacrifice of Christ takes their efforts and failures before the throne 
of the holy Trinity. The one word ‘‘we’’ used so often in the 
Mass has to bring home, to everyone who thinks, his union with 
his brothers in Christ. The sacraments sanctify the high points of 
a man’s life, birth, manhood, marriage, death. The sacramentals 
bless the tools and activities of his everyday work. The divine 
office breaks the day into sections dedicated to God by short 
prayers. The liturgy is meant for the people. It is the chief means 
the Savior has given them to worship God, and therefore it will 
by its very nature have a chief part in the spirituality of the lay 
people dedicating their lives to Him. 


The age of the responsibility of the common man has come 
upon the world. In times past, in a different political and civic 
framework, the Church strove to win the leaders, the king and his 
nobles, so that the people would follow. Today the common man 
himself has to be won directly. He will be won by other common 
men who have dedicated themselves to Christ. The argument that 
the contemplative life is higher than the active life does not pose 
a dilemma: for we know that Christ, the greatest “contemplative,” 
and His apostles combined the two in a life full of work for man. 
The lay man today must be taught to imitate them: to live the 
same intensely active life, motivated by the same intense love of a 
common Father. 

GERARD WEBER 


IT CAN BE DONE? 


S I returned to my monastery (in Ottawa, Canada) last 


September to resume my teaching for another year, a great 

hope filled my heart. The ten weeks I had just spent in the 
U.S.A. studying the liturgy at Notre Dame and visiting people 
and institutions noted for their accomplishments in the liturgical 
apostolate had brought me such profound inspiration that I came 
back home determined to do something, eager to seize any and 
every opportunity to make the liturgy better known and appreci- 
ated. 


Just then I was appointed director of ‘““L’ Institut Dominicain,” 
a school of philosophy and theology for laymen, which our Order 


‘Contributions to this department are invited. They should not, normally, 
exceed a page in length. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP, to any address 
designated, will be paid for every item printed. — ED. 
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has been conducting here for nearly twenty years. Here was my 
opportunity. It so happened — most conveniently — that last 
year's program in the section of theology had covered the subject 
of Christology. It was logical to follow with the sacraments this 
year. I simply enlarged the scope of the course to make it include 
the liturgical aspect of the subject and mapped out a program 
providing for a thorough study of the sacraments over a two 
years’ period, 


The lectures of the Institut are held on Tuesday evenings and 
are attended by people of the class represented by clerical workers, 
nurses and school teachers. I will not say such a course is ‘‘pop- 
ular” in the sense that it draws crowds. Its appeal is for an élite 
who are not only intellectually capable but also willing to devote 
one evening a week to improve their Christian culture. And even 
with these, I find it is difficult to obtain regular attendance. With 
all these limitations, we carry on the work and feel it is a good 
spiritual investment. I am sure a similar series of lectures on the 
liturgy could be most profitably organized on a more popular 
level in many a parish. 


Desiring to make the most of the opportunities within the 
framework of the Jnstitut to expound the liturgy, we included in 
this year’s program a complementary series of conferences on such 
topics as the liturgy of Advent, of Lent, etc., to be given at the 
approach of the respective seasons. These conferences were open 
to all. With a little advertisement they drew a good number of 
religious and laymen. We were fortunate to have a guest lecturer 
in the person of Dom Flicoteaux, O.S.B., well known for his fine 
writings on the feasts and seasons of the liturgical year presented 
from a spiritual angle. Dom Flicoteaux actually held in rapt at- 
tention for over an hour about 225 people who had crowded into 
the conference hall of our monastery. Without being a prophet, I 
am sure his talk on ‘““The Meaning of Lent’ will have been an 
important contribution toward winning the interest of the people 
for the liturgy and preparing the ground for something of a litur- 
gical movement which is still nonexistent here. 


If we want to inspire our Catholic people with the spirit of the 
liturgy, it seems evident that our parish schools, and therefore 
the teachers, have a major role to play. And if that is true, is it 
not very important that we priests should devote some attention 
to our teaching Brothers and Sisters in order to help them first to 
better understand, appreciate and live the liturgy? It is this con- 
viction that prompted me to deliver a number of talks on liturgical 
topics to several communities of teaching sisters. For example, a 
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spiritual conference on Advent; a talk on some interesting realiza-, © 


tions in the field of the liturgical apostolate; etc. The sisters, | 
find, are eager to know more about the liturgy and primarily for 
their own spiritual lives. But we can be sure that whatever im- 
presses them will immediately find an echo in the classroom. It is 
undoubtedly a good policy to devote the utmost possible attention 
to our teaching communities. It means a sowing for the future 
from which we may be confident the Lord will reap a rich harvest, 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


N the day of Pentecost, after the Spirit had descended upon 
Mary and the apostles and disciples, Peter proclaimed to the 
assembled Jews: ‘“This is what was foretold by the prophet 

Joel: ‘In the last times, God says, I will pour out my Spirit upon 
all mankind’”’ (Acts 2:17). Our design pictures the Prophet, 
pointing to the Spirit whose presence and gifts are to characterize 
the messianic kingdom: in whose power all “‘sons and daughters 
will be prophets,’’ that is, witnesses to God and His Christ. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — REV. BASIL STEGMANN, O.S.B., for- 
mer novice master of St. John’s Abbey, and one of the 
original collaborators of Fr. Virgil Michel in founding 

this magazine, is now devoting his priestly energies to the Indian 
missions in and around Ball Club, Minn. —REv. HERMAN 
SCHMIDT, S.J., professor of liturgy at the Gregorian University 
in Rome and specialist in the history of the vernacular, is teaching 
at the Notre Dame Summer school of liturgy June to August. — 
REV. GERALD VANN, English Dominican author of numerous 
spiritual books, is stationed at Blackfriars, Cambridge University. 
— REV. J. G. MCGARRY is on the staff of Maynooth Seminary 
and editor of The Furrow. — REV. GERARD WEBER, assistant 
at Immaculate Conception Church in Chicago, has been instru- 
mental in organizing monthly days of recollection for the younger 
priests of the city, and has done considerable work in Catholic 
Action among youth. 
* 


Our two summer issues, July and August, will be seasonably 
slim: 32 pages. In the course of the present volume, there have 
been three issues with 64 pages instead of the usual 48; and there 
will be another in fall. This policy was introduced to make it 
possible to print an occasional longer essay without breaking it 
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up into too many “‘to be continued”’ parts. At the same time, it 
more than compensates for the reduction in pages of the summer 


’ numbers. The September issue will, therefore, again be regular size. 


q 
¢ 


4 


Balt aby sc 


Me scape 


¢ 
The 1952 National Liturgical Week will meet in Cleveland, 
Ohic, under the patronage of His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Edward F. Hoban. It will take place in the traditional “week 
after the Assumption,” starting the evening of August 18 and 
closing the evening of the 21st. Theme of this year’s meeting is 
the meaning of Easter in Christian life, with special treatment of 
the purposes and potentialities of the new Easter nightwatch. The 
roster of speakers includes the first-rank leaders of the liturgical 
movement in America. As usual, every effort is being made to 
insure the maximum of communal participation in the liturgical 
services. For further details write to the Rev. Secretary, Pius X 

Monastery, Labadie, Mo. i 


The Maritime Provinces of Canada will have their third Litur- 
gical Week at St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, on 
almost the identical dates: August 19-22. Rev. William Leonard, 
S.J., director of the educational programs for the sacramental 
apostolate in the Boston archdiocese, and organizer of the Boston 
College summer school in Social Worship, will be the keynote 
speaker. The over-all theme of the meeting is “Living with 
Christ in the Liturgical Year.’’ All inquiries should be addressed 
to Rev. Peter Nearing, Arisaig, N.S., the executive secretary. 
(Advance notice to seminarians: Fr. Nearing will begin a series 
of ‘‘Letters to Seminarians”’ in the September issue of WORSHIP.) 

& 

Since attendance in person at National Liturgical Weeks is 
impossible to many who would like to be present, Fr. Michael 
Ducey, O.S.B., of St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D.C., is 
making available live recordings on magnetized tape of papers 
read at the Dubuque Week last summer, and plans to do the same 
for the Cleveland Week if enough interest is shown. They could 
be put to good use, e. g., in seminaries and colleges. These record- 
ings are priced at ten dollars per hour, postpaid. All told, there 
are five reels, with talks by Msgrs. Hellriegel and Hillenbrand, 
and Frs. O’Connell, Howell, Ellard, Mathis, Ehmann, and Diek- 
mann. Any standard tape recorder that will carry a 7-inch reel, 
at speed of 714 inch per second, reversible, will be suitable. 

+ 

A recent issue of Ephemerides Liturgicae, summarizing inter- 

national reports on the 1951 new Easter Vigil, complained that 
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information from the U.S. was ‘“‘very sketchy.’’ Perhaps the 
authors will have to voice a similar plaint about the 1952 cele- 
bration. It is difficult to estimate what percentage of dioceses, not 
to speak of parishes, introduced the new rite. An early NCWC 
report listed seventeen dioceses; but we personally know of about 
another twenty in which the nightwatch was permitted and car- 
ried out in at least some parishes. 

To get some sort of definite figures, we inquired of the four 
publishers who issued booklets for parish participation (Newman, 
Conception Abbey Press, Techny, Lohmann) how large their 
editions were. Together they amounted to 97,000; but all report- 
ed that the demand far exceeded the supply. One of them wrote: 
“We printed 25,000 and unfortunately decided not to reprint; 
unfilled orders for something like 35,000 more piled up during 
the last weeks.’’ Perhaps one could rougly estimate that 200,000 
copies of such booklets were ordered; and if one adds parishes 
where no special efforts were made to secure the people’s partici- 
pation by means of texts, a sizable sum-total results. 

The more decisive shortage, however, occurred in the altar texts, 
for the use of the celebrant. In numerous instances that have come 
to our personal knowledge, the new rite was not used because the 
priest was unable to secure a copy of the revised Latin text. The 
church goods houses and ecclesiastical publishers had seriously 
underestimated the demand. 

Yet it would be a mistake to say that the vigil was “widely 
used.”’ The case of the archbishop who wrote a letter to each of 
his pastors asking whether they had observed the vigil, and if not, 
why not, was unique. For the most part, the hierarchy seem to 
have maintained a watchful reserve. We get some twenty Catholic 
newspapers here at the office, representing a fair cross-section of the 
larger cities. In most instances, the papers listed the individual 
parishes which were permitted to use the new rite. In other words, 
it was, generally speaking, exceptional. 

But perhaps that constitutes a gain: for in many cases we recog- 
nized the names of the parishes and pastors as those interested in 
the liturgical apostolate —— which meant that their people were 
adequately prepared to appreciate the significance of the event. 
The new rubric, that the faithful be instructed during Lent in 
the meaning of the Easter celebration, is of capital importance. 
Where no such instruction preceded, the new vigil became just 
“another midnight Mass,’’ a not so new novelty ‘‘of which the 
people will tire in a year or two.” 

The experience of two years has, no doubt, underscored the 
pastoral difficulties involved in a midnight service: particularly 
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where the pastor is alone. Christmas is another matter. But Holy 
Saturday night has been preceded by three days of strenuous work, 
and a midnight service, even without confessions Saturday eve- 
ning, will mean a hardship. We still believe that very early (valde 
mane) Easter Sunday morning would be the more suitable time, 
both theoretically (symbolically) and practically, as a norm; 
while Saturday evening after eight should remain as a permissible 
substitute when circumstances warrant. 

The revisions in the rite since last year have, without exception, 
been improvements. They were not accomplished by ivory tower 
rubricists, but embody the main current of suggestions made by 
liturgical scholars and pastors as a result of the 1951 experiment. 
(They follow very closely the recommendations of the important 
meeting at Maria Laach last July: cf. the March WORSHIP, pp. 
201ff.) It is a heartening omen for the future. The Holy Father 
is seriously concerned to bring the liturgy to life, retaining the 
great values of the past, but also adapting it to our modern major 
needs. There is every reason for optimism — and gratitude. We 
live in stirring times, under enlightened leadership. 

One objection, frequently voiced, is that the new rite deprives 
pious souls of the consolation of holy Communion on Saturday 
morning. But the same objection would apply to Good Friday. 
Our aim, ultimately, must be to live with the Chur h; and that 
is not in every case necessarily accomplished by a mere multiplica- 
tion of sacramental reception. To be deprived of Christ’s coming 
to us in holy Communion on an a-liturgical Holy Saturday, may 
be, for the truly pious soul, the better way of participating in the 
Church’s sorrow at the death and “‘absence’’ of her Lord. And if 
such be the Church’s traditional practice, who will say it is less 
salutary ? 

° 


A new development this summer, in the way of liturgical 
summer schools, are the special sessions for priests and seminarians 
oftered by Notre Dame and Boston College. Six or eight week 
terms are simply out of the question for the average priest. And 
yet it seemed a great pity that the clergy could not profit more 
directly from the excellent staff of lecturers assembled by these 
two universities every summer. 

Notre Dame will therefore conduct a workshop in liturgy for 
priests and seminarians July 28 to August 1. There will be oppor- 
tunity for assisting at sung Mass and office daily. During the 
forenoon participants have a wide choice of classes in the regular 
program. The afternoons will be devoted to demonstrations on 
liturgy and the teaching of religion; and in the evenings there will 
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be special lectures by Fr. Bouyer and others on liturgical spiritual- 
ity, and on the problems of deepening parish liturgical piety — 
with ample time for discussion. Tuition charges will be ten dol- 
lars; meals are served on a cafeterial basis. For reservations, write 
to Rev. Michael Mathis, C.S.C., St. Joseph’s Hospital, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Boston College offers a three weeks’ Institute for priests and 
seminarians during July, but participants will also be welcome 
for one week or two. Twenty-two priest lecturers constitute the 
staff, and the subjects treated cover practically the entire scope of 
the liturgical apostolate. An advertising circular invites priests to 
‘bring your experience and your hopes to share them with us.” 
The Institute represents a major effort to further priestly effective- 
ness in the vital problem of public worship. Tuition fee, includ- 
ing all courses and discussions, is $25.00 per week. Registrations 
and applications for lodging should be addressed to Rev. William 
Leonard, S.J., Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 

Needless to add, we heartily welcome this initiative on the 
part of Notre Dame and Boston College, and pray that a numerous 
attendance will encourage them to make it an annual project. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A PLAN OF ACTION 


To the Editor: —I am a pastor of a little church that is attended on 
Sundays by several hundred people. After reading some articles, and 
learning more about the liturgy of the Church, I am anxious to have my 
people participate more fully in the liturgy of the Mass. Maybe you can 
tell me what I should do. 

At present I am explaining the Mass in my Sunday sermons. My next 
step, unless you think better otherwise, will be to get the dialog Mass 
started. After they learn how to do the dialog Mass, I hope to have them 
sing a high Mass every Sunday. 

My interest in the liturgy is partly due to the great opportunity I see 
for the liturgy to help in the problem of interracial love. My church has 
a mixed congregation. Gently but firmly, I am instructing the people 
that segregation never will have the approval of the Catholic Church. 
Partly as a result of this instruction, the all-white choir has almost ceased 
to function. They would not allow Negroes in the choir, and I did not 
insist on it, but I ceased to take any interest in the choir at all. That 
faced me with the problem of getting the entire community to sing the 
high Mass, if there was to be any sung Mass at all. Gradually I began to 
see that participation in the liturgy, not merely in the singing, would do 
much to bring harmony between the groups. 
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Am I proceeding in the right way with my plans? Can you tell me 
what is the best procedure in actually instructing the people how to 
participate in the dialog and sung Mass? 

(Address withheld) PasTOR 


A veteran pastor in somewhat similar circumstances, to whom the 
problem was presented, gave the following reply, based on personal 
experience — and success: 

You have an ideal situation. The choir is gone. In this case, good! It 
would have been a terrific obstacle. Now you can hand-pick your schola 
(whoever is not willing to sing with a Negro is not worthy to /ead the 
congregation). I advise that you take only men, and put them as “min- 
isters” into surplices. (My farmers can do it too, and love it.) 

1) Yes, start with dialog Mass — short responses only. Leave “Susci- 
piat” to altar boys: cf. Jungmann, Mass of the Roman Rite. 

2) Then do the same, singing (truncated high Mass, no “propers” as 
yet). 

3) Train a few boys and men to sing the Gregorian Institute’s simplest 
mass (available on mass cards), either Gregorian or Gadbois (Gregorian 
Institute, 2130 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2: ask for samples first). Ask also 
for Fr. Clifford Howell’s material which will be a great help. 

4) When the congregation has heard the mass a dozen times, they’ll 
know it. Give them the above mass cards and invite them to sing the 
Sanctus, Agnus Dei, Kyrie (in that order: it is easier so). When they 
know this well enough, then Gloria and Credo III. You practice responses, 
Sanctus, Agnus Dei, Kyrie first. Then they’ll join in Gloria. No Sunday 
without it. Stay at the altar for Gloria and Credo (I sing along myself). 
In any case, don’t sit down; that is psychologically wrong! Alternate 
dialog and sung Mass to keep the congregation accustomed to both. 

5) Then buy ten copies of Propria Dominicalia by Cyr de Brant and 
train the schola every week, first, 2 hours, then less (6 or 7 men will do 
— high school boys too). 

6) Get Fr. Howell’s hymns; pick the best, sing a hymn before Mass, 
before sermon, during the last gospel. 

7) Introduce Msgr. Hellriegel’s lenten devotion (Pio Decimo Press), 
the Liturgical Press Sunday Compline, Watson’s Stations of the Cross. 
Have the English Rorate during Advent and the Attende Domine during 
Lent (Lit. Press), with the people singing the refrain. 

8) As soon as you can get a schola member trained, have him read the 
English proper during the dialog Mass: but only one collect, secret and 
postcommunion (and only if he does it well and with dignity). Read the 
gospel in English yourselt from the altar, immediately after the Latin — 
not with the announcements from the pulpit. 

In five or six years things should begin to shape up nicely. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LEISURE THE BASIS OF CULTURE. By Josef Pieper. Translated by 
Alexander Dru. Introduction by T. S. Eliot. Pantheon Books, New York. 
1952. Pp. 169. Cloth, $2.75. 

It is not our “small Latin and less Greek” but the changed temper of 
our times which makes us forget that “school” derives from the Latin 
schola and this from the Greek schole —“‘leisure”; that ‘“‘school” means 
“leisure for learning.” A former age thought of business as the negation 
of leisure: meg-otium. Today, leisure is spare time, the left-overs, the 
waste of the day; or at best a necessary interval, a breathing spell between 
two shifts of labor. The liberal arts, once the arts of free men, the noble, 
kingly studies which search after the little trinity of the good, the true, 
the beautiful, are belittled today when not discarded; instead, all our 
attention is given to the utilitarian and practical, to what serves the 
immediate interests of society, to the arts once called servile. “To be 
always seeking after the useful does not become free and exalted souls,” 
wrote Aristotle; to which John Dewey retorts: “What is termed spir- 
itual culture has usually been futile, with something rotten about it, just 
because it has been conceived as a thing which a man might have in- 
ternally — and therefore exclusively.” 


That leisure is the hinge on which work revolves, on which swings 
the true life, is brought home to us again by Josef Pieper in a weighty 
little volume which compels our admiration and which should be required 
reading in all our colleges. With his Leisure: The Basis of Culture, he en- 
ters the company of those who have denounced the modern worship of 
the useful, the idolatry of effort and noise. Max Scheler, in his On the 
Overthrow of Values, has told us that the bourgeois ethos despises the 
gratuitous and unearned, that it has torn from its heart all understanding 
for the things that are given. Pieper speaks of the same ethos as having 
the yardstick: ““The more difficult a thing, the higher it is in the order 
of goodness. . . . Hard work, then, is what is good.” But, he insists, effort 
is never the cause, it is only the condition, of all higher knowledge, as it 
is of all great virtue — indeed, perfect virtue is effortless, because it 
springs from love. What does St. Thomas say? he asks. (Not the least 
excellence of the book is that it shows us so well St. Thomas’ freshness.) 
“In regard to merit, it is not the difficulty of loving one’s enemy that 
matters, rather does the perfection of love wipe out the difficulty. Hence, 
were love so perfect that the difficulty vanished altogether, it would be 
more meritorious still.” Again, contemplation and play St. Thomas speaks 
of in the same breath: it is because of the leisure that goes with con- 
templation, he comments, that holy Scripture has divine Wisdom “always 
at play, playing through the whole world.” 


In The World of Silence, Max Picard says that of all the great phe- 
nomena, silence is the only one that cannot be squeezed into the world 
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of utility; it cannot be exploited, for its only purpose is to be. Life, love, 
death, have been made useful, serving our economy. Water, fire, even 
the space between heaven and earth, have been captured by the world of 
profit. Not so silence. “One can’t do anything with it,” it is “unpro- 
ductive” — indeed, writes Picard, it is “holy uselessness,” and for this 
very reason it has the power of re-creation, of healing: it makes things 
whole again. Just so, Pieper tells us that leisure, by no means the inevi- 
table result of a week-end or vacation, is a condition of the soul, an atti- 
tude of inward calm, of silence. Only the silent hear; only the still can 
make answer to reality. 

Pieper takes us back to our roots, which are in Greek thought and, 
even more, in the inspired wisdom of Israel. It is God’s commandment to 
keep holy His day that, above all, made our culture flourish. On the eve 
of the Sabbath, an ancient rabbi said, man is given another soul, a new 
soul; and the Sabbath grace after meals beseeches the all-merciful God 
to “cause us to inherit a world which shall be always Sabbath and tran- 
quil rest, leisure for ever.”” What can be said of the Sabbath, of the com- 
pletion of this our world, can be said more truly yet of Sunday, the day 
when in Christ’s resurrection all creation comes to its “rest,” its ful- 
filment, its crown; when heaven and earth, when the angels, the mighty 
spirits, and mute matter: bread and wine, stone and gold, wax and linen, 
join with man in worship. 

Hence Pieper can say that the soul of leisure is in “celebration,” in 
divine worship — true worship being given, being fore-ordained. Post 
Christum, after Christ, there is only one true and final form of worship, 
the divine mysteries of the Church, sacrifice and sacrament. Christ present 
in the liturgy, which is the ever-continuing “Holy, holy, holy,” hallows 
the year, hallows the day; the liturgy knows only feast days, even the 
working days of the week are feriae, days of leisure, of rest, of joyous 
celebration. 

To end on a very practical note: liturgy and haste are contradictory. 
Rushing through the Mass, making “‘get them in and get them out” the 
supreme rule of Sunday, is not merely lack of devotion: it kills the soul 
of worship. Let us hope that Pieper’s book will help some not to bow 
the knee before the god of speed. 


New York Rev. JoHN M. OEsTERREICHER 


PRAYERS OF PURPOSE. An Arrangement of Liturgical Prayers. By Rev. 
Hubert McEvoy, S.J. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 1952. Pp. 267. Cloth, 6s. 
The chief value of this work is to emphasize the fact that praying for 

“our daily bread” does often involve praying for very specific, even 

trivial things — as “trivial,” perhaps, as our daily bread quite literally. 

Fr. McEvoy’s point, that our asking is true worship if it expresses our 

dependence upon God, is one which, strangely enough, needs making 
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among some of our “liturgical” friends today. His collection of prayers 
(taken exclusively from the books of the liturgy) abundantly proves 
that we can pray for very specific things — and who is to say what is 
“trivial” in the mind of God? —and still be united in spirit with the 
prayer of the Church. 

This book would be a good introductory book for those who find the 
missal or breviary or psalter rather forbidding. And even for the initiated, 
it brings together in convenient form a lot of things one would have to 
dig through the bookshelves to find. 

May it be hoped that if an American edition of this work is con- 
templated it will be reset and redesigned? For it is— for an English 
production — a rather messy job of printing. Better still, let some Amer- 
ican “borrow” Fr. McEvoy’s basic idea and give us a more complete and 
well-ordered work with less editorial comment betwixt and between. 
This comment is, anyway, fairly commonplace —if not obvious and 
obtrusive. And the American “pirate” should, at least, dream up a sensible 
title for this kind of collection. 


New Richmond, Wis. Rosert B. HEywoop 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT IN PARISH LIFE. By Abbé G. Michonneau. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. v-194. Cloth, $2.75. 
After Abbé Michonneau wrote Revolution in a City Parish, he became 

afraid that his fellow priests might try to fit their parishes into its frame- 

work without sufficiently reflecting that the really necessary thing for 
all priests was the priestly life, the missionary spirit. “Without it, no 
method, no matter how good it is, will have any apostolic effectiveness; 
with it, no matter what methods used, it is possible to succeed in doing 

God’s work” (p.v). This then is a book for priests, about the priestly 

life. 

First of all, the author tells us what the parish priest should not be. 
In his priestly team he wants no ritualists, no planners, pseudo-mystics, 
or angelists, all, or any one of whom, could destroy the effectiveness of 
output on the part of the priests working together in a parish. He then 
goes into the question of replacing what the priestly team destroys. Next 
comes a wonderful chapter on the essence of the missionary spirit. The 
priest must have a vision of the world: he must be a man of conviction, 
a realist, an uneasy man, a victim. He must have the vision of the Church 
and the vision of the love of Christ. The chapter on the materials of a 
missionary spirituality tends to the everyday practical, containing as it 
does solid advice from a man of long experience in the field on such 
priestly problems as meditation, mortification, the cultivation of the 
theological virtues, and the need of graciousness. The book ends with a 
convincing attempt to sell the idea of priests working together in teams, 
both in the city and in the country. 
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This is an interesting point for us in America, since there seems to be 
concern in some circles about too many priesthood students joining relig- 
jous orders. Abbé Michonneau’s opinion in this matter might well be 
considered: ““They (the students) are looking for a priestly life which 


| is one hundred percent priestly. . . . What they find most repugnant is 


the prospect of a priestly ministry degenerating into a merely perfunctory 


) performance of official duties. . . . Let us once have a great many parishes 
' where priests may live the communal life in its fulness; let us once see 
' whole dioceses offer their future priests seminaries where they will be 
| formed according to their spiritual needs and their life work; let us see 
' dioceses offer their priests in the ministry the opportunity for apostolic 


and fraternal teamwork — then vocations to the diocesan clergy will once 


| again be numerous” (p. 17). 


This reviewer has seen Abbé Michonneau in person and in action. In 
this book as in his parish, the freshness of the spirit of the Gospels vies 
with the commonsense of a man with a penetrating conception of what 


| a parish is and what a priest is. The quality that makes the book so trust- 


worthy is that it is written by a man of experience, a pastor with his feet 
on the ground. And it is good theological ground, too. There can be no 


| doubt: this is a great book by a priestly priest, from which all of us have 


much to learn. 
St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. LAwRENCE, O.S.B. 


THE AMERICAN APOSTOLATE. American Catholics in the Twentieth 
Century. Edited by Rev. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md. 1952. Pp. 298. $4.25. 

If you find that “letters to the editor” in the columns of Catholic 
journals are shaking your faith in the catholicity of the Church or in 
the congruity of faith and reason, this book will help establish you again 
on the solid and broad foundations of authentic Christianity. For solicit- 
ing and collecting these essays on movemengs among Catholics today 
which reflect the will of Christ to incarnate eternal values in every age, 
Fr. Ward deserves the thanks of all who do not regard sympathy with 
their own time and condition as a heresy. 

It was a daring and difficult task because, as he points out in his intro- 
ductory piece, American Catholics are still on the defensive. And in a 
defensive atmosphere, it is hard for a free catholic intellectual life, for 
pioneer developments in the application of eternal verities to this or that 
new condition, to flourish. There is no patience with what the “go-getters” 
regard as tangential endeavors. 

Father Ward however includes in his volume not only official and semi- 
oficial movements such as NCWC, CCD, CYO, NCRLC, the schools, 
but also those of lay inspiration, those important witnesses to the breath- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, the Catholic Workers, Friendship House, ACTU 
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and CLA, Catholic Action. And he recognized the fundamental impor. 
tance in any grappling with modern problems of the liturgical move- 
ment and sacramental theology, Scripture study, the revival of sacred 
art. Sr. Helene, Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., Jim Cunningham, Julian 
Pleasants, Ed Marciniak, Saul Alinsky, Martin Schirber, O.S.B., Ann Har- 
rigan, are among the contributors. 


Not all the chapters or essays are of equal merit. I was disappointed in 
the scant treatment of the press, the lack of evaluation therein, and the 
omission of such significant publications as Cross Currents and the Third 
Hour issues. To avoid omissions would require a set of books, and that in 
itself is a happy circumstance. America, too, is alive. The tingling may 
be thus far only in the fingertips, but, as Fr. Ward says, this is a begin- 
ning and its leaders are young. 


Fargo, N. Dak. Rev. Rospert Hovpa 


THE PRACTICE OF MENTAL PRAYER. By Dom Godefroid Belorgey, 
O.S.C.O. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. 184. Cloth, $2.75 
The very briefness of this book may be its chief fault. The author 

seems to have written an outline of prayer rather than a treatise on the 
practice of mental prayer. The question of the ordinary form of medi- 
tation is handled very quickly, and in ten short pages sixteen alternates 
to meditation are listed. In this section a little seems worse than nothing 
at all. 


His purpose seems to be to describe the higher forms of prayer, and 
so he devotes most of the book to them. In this section he is brief and 
clear, and the book will be a help to priests who are directing souls but 
who have not read too much mystical theology. They will at least k 
able to recognize the higher states of prayer when encountered. Another 
value of the book is that the author argues convincingly that most of 
the so-called higher forms of prayer are “normal” and to be expected in 
those who diligently seek God. This idea will be helpful to those who fee 
they will have to struggle with three points and a colloquy all their lives 


Fr. Boylan in his introduction recommends this book for the lay peopl 
because the Cistercian rule strives to have the monks pray as they work, 
as lay people must learn to do. I feel that I must disagree with thi 
recommendation because I found little that could be used to help la 
people in their struggle to learn how to pray. The problems of prayin; 


while you work in a Cistercian abbey and in Inland Steel are so vastly © 
different that some special work will have to be written for the lay 7 


people. A lay person to whom I gave the book and who makes a daily 7 hes gp 
itual. 


meditation said: “It left me cold. I think it is a waste of a layman’ 
time.” The printing and lay-out of the book are mediocre at best. 


Chicago, Ill. Rev, GERARD P. WEBER 
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PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS ON THE POLITICAL ORDER. By Rev. 
Francis J. Powers, C.S.V. Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. xiv- 
246. Cloth, $3.50. 

Even if you try through reading the Catholic Mind to keep up with 
the Holy Father’s statements month by month, you will find this volume 
of Father Powers’ interesting, useful, and reconvincing. The papal state- 
ments come with added power when you see them in their scope and 
forcefulness. Fr. Powers has brought together related passages from papal 
statements that go back to Pope Leo XIII’s time. They demonstrate the 
continuous tradition of the Holy See in the face of modern political prob- 
lems. Together their impact is at once profound and exhilarating. 


The work extends only to papal statements with regard to political 
affairs. Economic and social questions are touched upon only in so far as 
they have some relationship to politics. Fr. Powers conceives politics 
broadly; he ranges from the duties of the Christian citizen, through the 
nature of civil authority, to the relationship of Church and State, to the 
need for world government. 


Unlike most compendia of this scope, this volume has a very attractive 
format, with a clear and legible type-face, an intelligent use of bold-face 
sub-heads. The index is ample, but nonetheless and unfortunately incom- 
plete. Fr. Powers has many statements on the brotherhood of man in his 
volume, but only one reference in his index; many statements on iso- 
lationism, but only two references in the index. 


Some of the passages from the popes will have a particular interest for 
readers of Worsnip. Pius XII insists vigorously that we cannot be indif- 
ferent to public affairs: 


“A convinced Christian cannot confine himself with an easy and ego- 
tistical ‘isolationism’ when he witnesses the needs and misery of brothers, 
when pleas for help come to him from those in economic distress, when 
he is aware of the aspirations of the working classes for more normal and 
just conditions of life, when he is aware of the abuses of an economic 
system which places money above social obligations, when he is not 
unaware of an intransigent nationalism which denies or spurns the com- 
mon bonds which link the separate nations together, and impose on each 
of them many and varied duties toward the great family of nations.” 


The fallacy that social action is in conflict wtih Christian life is ex- 
ploded in Pius XII’s words to a group of Catholic women: 


“On the plea of defending the Church against the risk of straying into 
the sphere of the ‘temporal,’ a directive given a score or more years ago 
is still being followed throughout the world: return to the purely spir- 
itual. And by this is being understood a narrow restriction of women 
to the area of strictly dogmatic instruction, to assisting at the offering 
the holy Sacrifice, forbidding them any entry into, or even right to view, 
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the domain of public life, and any intervention in the civil and social 
order. Just as though there were nothing for dogma to see in the fields 
of human activity, as if the mysteries of the faith with their supernatural 
riches must refrain from supporting and fortifying the lives of individ- 
uals and, as a consequence, from reconciling public life with the law of 
God and from impregnating it with the spirit of Christ! Such a vivi- 
section is, quite simply, anti-Catholic. The directive must be quite the 
contrary.” 


Chicago, Ill. Rev. Dante, M. CANTWELL 


THE SPIRIT AND PRAYER OF CARMEL. By Rev. Francois Jamart, 
O.C.D. Translated by E. J. Ross. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
1951. Pp. 85. Paper, $1.00. 


Current interest in mysticism and the writings of the mystics is a 
healthy sign in the Church. In the practical appreciation of the writings 
of the great mystics it is a great help to know the spiritual background 
of the writer. For the mystic does not spring full-blown in his desert 
or from her cloister. As every soul, that of the mystic grows and devel- 
ops. Though the goal of mystical union is the same for all, so manifold 
is the gift of God that each soul is different from the next; yet in the 
spirituality of many there is to be clearly discerned a pattern that is 
characteristic of a school, a monastery, or an Order. Under the grace of 
God the soul of the mystic is very much the product of his spiritual 
environment. The understanding of this environment is of paramount 
importance for the proper appreciation of its spiritual products. 


Here Pére Jamart has rendered us a real service in providing us with 
a study of the spiritual environment of the great Carmelite mystics. In 
his slim volume, very ably translated, he presents all the background 
material for a clear understanding and fuller appreciation of the mys- 
tical life as it is fostered in the Carmelite School. His study is brief but 
comprehensive. Written in the down-to-earth language of the mystics, 
the Carmelite way of prayer and contemplation is presented not as a 
matter of secret formulae and esoteric knowledge, but as a proven way 
of simple approach to Divine Union. 


As the author emphasizes again and again, the spirit and prayer of 
Carmel along with all its ascetic strivings are all alike essentially Christo- 
centric, yet it seems a strange shortcoming in a volume on Carmelite 
spirituality to find therein little or no mention of the intrinsically Marian 
character of the spirit and prayer of Carmel. 


St. Albert’s Junior Seminary Grecory SmiTH, O.CaRM. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
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Saint Therese 
and Suffering 


By ABBE ANDRE COMBES. 
The final volume in Abbé 
Combes’ widely acclaimed 
trilogy on the sanctity of 
St. Thérése. It discusses the 
facet of the Saint’s life 
which most accounts for 
her appeal in the present 
OR iccCiacasacenecost $2.50 


| The Virgin Mary 


By JEAN GUITTON. A 
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ly spiritual book on the 
“human and _historical” 
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By CHARLES BOYER, S.J. Foreword by REV. JOHN 
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A Full... Well-rounded Program 











Date: August 4-5, 1952 (Monday and Tuesday). 
Place: Air-conditioned halls in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sponsorship: THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR, under the general chairman.” 
ship of The Reverend Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Superintendenj 
of Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh, Pa, a 


Speakers include, Rev. Leo McCormick, Superintendent of Baltimore Schools] 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Superintendent of Buffalo School) 
Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn; Sool 
Mary Ruth, S.P., Ph. D., St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana; Sister Man 
Anacleta, R.S.M., St. Savior College, Chicago; Mr. Michael V. Ferencem 8 
Administrator of Audio-Visual Dept., Pittsburgh. 


Vast Exhibit Area Open to Catholic Educators 


The program, as planned, makes allowance for a minimum of six hous} 
during the two-day convention for our Catholic educators to visit th} 
hall of exhibits. Here they will find upwards of one hundred booths sei 
up in the Hotel Sherman’s two adjacent spacious rooms: The Graniiq 
Ballroom and The Exhibit Hall. Our Catholic audio-visual educators wil 
have a unique opportunity of inspecting all types and models of equip 7 
ment and related film, filmstrip, disc, and magnetic tape recording prod- J 
ucts available for educational purposes. 


Invitation Extended to All Catholic Educators to attend 


All Catholic educators, both religious and laity, are cordially invited wo) 


attend the two-day CAVE convention at the Hotel Sherman, August 
4-5, 1952. All will want to come prepared with many questions on th] 
topics of the addresses to be delivered at the sessions, and actively par-j 
ticipate in the discussion periods which follow the several addresses. 


We will gladly make hotel reservations for you or staff. 
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III. BLEssING OF THE CORPSE AFTER Mass AND IN THE CEMETERY 
An excellent explanation of the prayers and liturgical actions accom- 
panies the text, together with directions for standing, kneeling and sit- 
ting. This has made the booklet a valuable aid to worshippers and of 
special interest to non-Catholic visitors, for whom a funeral is often 
their only contact with Catholic worship. The custom is growing of 
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ADULTS in the church pews at every funeral. 

64 pages — .10 
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and describes in detail the life of a contemplative nun. Completely 
practical in content and approach, and written with an attractive 
vitality this book will prove of great value to young women 
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THE PRIEST IN UNION WITH CHRIST 
By Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 


An examination of the spiritual life 
of the priest and his special func- 
tions in the light of three basic 
principles. First, the priest must 
always seek eternal life and keep it 
foremost in his intent and purpose. 
Secondly, he must remind the faith- 
ful that concern for the spiritual 
life is far superior to any earthly 
happiness and is the prelude to 
eternal life. Finally, the priest must 


be identified with Christ, and in all 
his thoughts, words and deeds prove 
the love God bears men in their need 
of salvation. Father Garrigou-La- 
grange’s arguments are so clear and 
cogent that they make the reader 
see the dignity of the priesthood 
and urge him to achieve the per- 
fection to which his calling binds 
him. $3.00 


SUFFERING WITH CHRIST 
Compiled by Dom Raymund Thibaut, O.S.B. 


This anthology of the writings of 
Dom Columba Marmion, O.S.B., is 
compiled from his major works and 
from his letters of spiritual direc- 
tion. The extracts contemplate 
Christ in His Person and in His 


Christians, they probe multiform 
human misery and suffering, ex- 
plain the conditions for its pro- 
ductiveness through union with 
Christ, prepare us even for death, 
the supreme trial, and preview our 


work of redemption. Proceeding participation in Christ’s eternal 
then to our share in that work as __ glory. $3.75 
GUIDE TO THE BIBLE 
Volume I 


An Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture 
Published under the direction of A. Robert and A. Tricot. The English 
translation was prepared under the direction of Edward P. Arbez, S.S., 
and Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, both of Catholic University. It is an 
authoritative aid to Biblical study, describing the chief problems, out- 
lining the present state of exegesis, and indicating the direction research 


is now taking. Collaborators include all the leading men in exegetical 
scholarship. $5.50 


THIS IS THE FAITH 


By Francis J. Ripley 
“This is the time for positive ex- 
position of the Faith and those who 
are engaged in the task cannot fail 
to appreciate this admirable book. 
It will prove invaluable to priests, 
nuns and groups of people to whom 


a deep knowledge is necessary .. . 
It is obvious that the design of the 
book is expository but much of 
apologetics is implicit in it.” — 
Duckett’s Register $5.00 
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SAINT 
ANDREW 


MISSAL 


Blessed Pius X: “Active and intelligent participation in the 
public and solemn prayer of the Church is the primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit." 
Pope Benedict XV: “Active participation of the faithful 
oe Mass is the one thing eis all others which We mo# 
esire." 
Pope Pius XI: "To disseminate and to explain the liturgie 
texts is to make oneself the mouthpiece of the praying 4 
teaching Church." 
Pope Pius XII: “All the faithful should be aware that to p 
ticipate (actively) in the eucharistic Sacrifice is their 
duty and supreme dignity." 
The ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL pioneered in the Uni 
States in implementing these solemn exhortations of 
Popes. And it is still the only Missal that gives thoro 
and inspiring explanations of the Mass-texts and of 
framework, the liturgical year. Write for descriptive fold 
of the newly revised one- and four-volume Daily Missal 
also of the bows annotated edition. 


THE €.M. LOHMANN CO Saint Bae SiN 








